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AN ENGLISH BOOKSELLER'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 
AG pa fey of Books offered to the Pul 
at the afficed prices, by Bernard Quaritch, London, 
1880, is the unpretending title of a publication 
which as creditable to Mr. Quaritch as it is to 
the English of which he is 
tinguished a member. Lord Macaulay said that 
Nares’s colossal L fe of Burleigh t illed . with 
astonishment similar to that which Captai 
Lemuel Gulliver felt when first he landed in 
Brobdingnag and saw corn as high as the oaks in 
the New Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, 
and wrens of the bulk of turkeys. What would 
Macaulay have said of this Brobdingna 
At any rate, we are that he wo 


is 


bo yk-trade 


so dis- 


n 


he ild have 
treated it more respectfully than he did Nares, 
and would most likely have rushed out at once 
with a healthy desire to pur chase as many of the 
books described in the ¢ Th 
favourite exclamation of Dominie Sampson is t 
first remark which arises to one’s lips at the sigh 
of this more than portly tome: “ Prodigiou 

indeed! It is 63 inches thick, which is about one 
inch thicker than the Post Office London Direct 
it weighs 9b. 15oz. ; 


sure 


Catalo gue AS PoOssi ible. h 
, 


ory; 


| these vulgar statistical details 


| intrinsic 


34 of pen. jects 





f 
; 


| 
| 


cian tome ‘| 


it contains about 2,400 
' 


9 OOO 


and it includes 22 numbers, 
senting about 35,000 books, or 200,000 
volumes, which might be valued or 
| 100,0001, A spe cial word of praise is due to the 
very com _ and elaborate index of names and 
which ¢ of 229 pages in treble 
giving 90,000 references. But 
rd no idea of the 

cribing a large 


18 ft 
manuscr pts, 


pages ; repre- 
Say 


at 90,01 Ol. 


ynsists 


about 


Laan 1S, 
‘value of the contents, de 
n imbe r of marvello books and 
some of which we will call attention to further on. 

This is the third and largest of the gigantic 
catalogues with which Mr. Quaritch has for some 
years been astonishing the book-buying world. 
But the happy possessor of the former catalog 
f 1874 and 1877 should on no account part with 
them, as they contain some important classes 
which are but poorly represented that under 
our notice. In the catalogue of 1874, for instance, 
is to be found the rick on of 
of chivalry ever offered for sale, 
novel manner to show the litera 
all the romances, together wit 
series of block-books and 
feature of the 1877 issue consisted of 
literature. 

We will now turn over the 
Quaritch’s latest achievement, stoppin; asion- 
illy to dwell upon some of the most remarkable 
itticles. The Catalogue fitly commences with the 
class of manuscripts, amongthem being some of very 
great value, leading off with an Evangelistarium, 
written, probably, in the abbey of St. Michael 
at Verdun about the year 5;0—a magnificent 
specimen of ancient art, supposed have been 
executed for Charles the Bald, whose passion for 
fine MSS. is well known to the student of palzeo- 
graphical history. This is followed by a number 
of Greek and Latin Gospels of the tenth and 
eleventh remarkable for their 
antiquity merit. We then come toa 

Lectionarium, about 1160 in the great 
Be — abbey of Ottobeuern in Bavaria, 
which remained in the abbey library until the 
ift omy century ; it is of unusual splendour in 
de coration and calli graphical beauty. 

The English collector will find a numl 
ects of great interest. One is a Miss l- 

of the thirteenth ntury, which bears 
marks of having been written in Anjou about the 
time of King John’s m to the English 
throne. In the “ Memento for the Dead” there 
is added a memorandum of Edmund Plantagenet, 
grandson of King John; and on the margin of the 
‘Memento for the Living” are the names of 
‘ Edwardi regis anglie” 1 “ Margarete de C'ere, 
rn ’ and other persons, showing 
book must have been us in some con- 
with the royal family of England. The 
cal peculiarities of the manuscript were the 
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subject of a dissertation by Dr. Todd, of Dublin, 
to whom it formerly belonged. 
taining Gregory's Homilies and four other works, 


A volume con- | 


written about 1230 in the house of the Grey Friars | 


at York, is highly interesting for what it tells us 
of the prices of books. It is marked as having 
been assigned (about the year 1300) to the Friars 
Minors of York at the value of 5s.; one hundred 
years later it was given in pledge for 30s.; and two 
hundred years later, or about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, it came into the possession of 
John Vicars, Rector of Newton Kyme, near Tad- 
caster, who added a “priced catalogue” of his 
library on one of the fly-leaves. We thus learn 
that the rector owned forty-five books or volumes, 
valued at 141. 6s. 11d., among the books being the 
works of St. Augustine, 4 vols. 3/.; St. Jerome, 
4 books, 1/. 13s. 4d.; St. Gregory, 1 book (the 
present MS.), 13s. 4d.; Bede, 2 books, 10s.; 
Macrobius, 12d., &c. After turning over pages of 
lengthy descriptions of valuable manuscripts, the 
eye is struck by a notice of a volume containing 
two romances of chivalry—Lancelot du Lac and 
Hippomedon, written by John of Dorkingge about 
1320. The excessive rarity of such specimens is 
well known. A little further on is one of the 
chief gems of the collection, being the “ New 
Testament, translated into English by John 
Wyclif.” This precious manuscript, written about 
1390, is the only perfect codex of Wyclif’s work 
which is ever likely to be offered for sale, as there 
are but seventeen genuine copies of the New Testa- 
ment in existence, of which fourteen are in great 
public libraries, the fifteenth being that of Lord 
Ashburnham, and the sixteenth at Middle Hill. 
Mr. Quaritch’s copy may be said to be unique, as 
it is the only perfect copy contemporaneous with 
the reformer. Another book which deserves a 
resting-place in this country is Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, written about 1400—a splendid old 
manuscript, presenting a valuable text of the poet 
who ranks next in importance to Chaucer in early 
English literature; it contains some characteristic 
verses on Richard IT. which do not appear in Dr. 
Pauli’s edition. We will now call attention to 
perhaps the most remarkable article of the whole 
collection, being Lydgate’s Boke of the Sege of 
Troy, a magnificent manuscript in royal folio, 
executed about the year 1425, containing seventy 
large miniatures illustrative of English manners 
and customs in the time of Henry V. There is 
no other such manuscript of Lydgate in existence, 
and Mr, Quaritch must be congratulated on having 








Mr. Quaritch was one of the largest buyers at the 
sale of the famous Didot library in 1879; and, as 
we are on the subject of manuscripts, we will turn 
to another part of the catalogue, where a number 
of trophies of extreme interest from that great 
collection are described. Attention is at once 
attracted to a lengthy notice of “ The Prayer Book 
of Jobn Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury,” in 
French, Latin, and English, an illuminated folio 
written between 1425 and 1433. The book wasa 
wedding present from the Duke of Bedford to his 
friend Talbot, on the occasion of the marriage of 
the latter to the sister of the Earl of Warwick. 
This precious and genuine relic of the great Eng- 
lish warrior renowned by Shakspeare, the Livre 
@’' Heures which shared the fortunes of its owner 
on the battle-field, is worthy of preservation in a 
noble shrine. The manuscript is described with 
elaborate care in a learned dissertation which con- 
tains a variety of interesting details of the life of 
Talbot. Another of the Didot treasures is the 
S. Beatt Commentarius in Apocalypsim, a splendid 
manuscript full of large miniatures, written in 
Northern Spain about 1150. According to the 
well-known authority Count Bastard, there is no 
twelfth century codex in existence which can rival 
this grand volume in artistic value. Another gem 
is a manuscript of the Apocalypse, of about 1350, 
containing ninety-six most beautiful miniatures of 
rare beauty and finish, evidently the work of one 
of the great Italian painters of the school of 
Giotto. Classical codices of early date are so 
excessively rare that one of Cicero de Amicitia of 
the ninth century demands attention. This inte- 
resting manuscript was probably written in eastern 
France in the time of Charles the Bald. 

We have thought our readers would be glad 
to learn something of a few of the wonders 
described in the volume before us, but there is 
embarras du choiz, and many pages might be 
occupied in discoursing of precious manuscripts 
representing the various artistic schools of Eng- 


land, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. The 
arrangement of this catalogue is peculiarly 


arbitrary, and doubtless obeys alone the stern 
law of business expediency. We thus pass from 
manuscripts to periodicals, where the journals of 
science and art, the transactions of learned 
societies, issues from private presses, and the 
various great national collections of chronicles 
form a remarkable show in a class in which sets 
are difficult to procure, and almost impossible to 
make complete when imperfect. This section is 


owned so splendid a monument of English art and | followed by one devoted to works on natural 


literature. The Siege 

printed twice at length—in 1513 and 1555 

both of these editions, which are, moreover, defec- 
tive and incorrect, have become excessively rare; 


the manuscript is, therefore, nearly equivalent to 


of Troy has only been } history, physics, mathematics, engineering, mining, 
and | &c., including that complicated chapter of bib 





graphy, scientific voyages and travels. The 
division of fine arts, which succeeds, is full of 


objects of interest. It comprehends 220 pages, and 


an unpublished work by the disciple of Chaucer. | is rich in books of prints, the engraved galleries 
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of Europe, numerous very rare books of ornaments 
and pageants, so dear to the French collector, 
original copies of Hogarth and Gillray, architec- 
tural views arranged according to countries, books 
of engravings by famous French artists of the 
eighteenth century, and a number of old books of 
woodcuts, headed by a block-book Apocalypse, 
which forms an excessively rare example of ancient 
German xylography. The same disdain for regular 
systems of classification alre ady — n of leads 
in the following order, throu; gh bibliography to 
28, sports, music, military a und naval sciences, 


us, 





law (!), diplomacy, numismatics, antiquities, 
archeology, history, genealogy, and heraldry to 
the Greek and Latin classics, where we find some 


Aldines and early editions. We next meet 
with European philology, with treatises on ling 
1 works in most of the minor languages an 
This section is followed by 


books of the work 


d 


tics, and 
dialects of Europe. 


S- | ..1 





all, to dispose of a bookseller’s wares. Whether or 
not Mr. aritch can persuade the public that he 
sells his books at prices “ beneath those of other 
booksellers,” it is not our purpose to inquire, 
but some very sensible remarks in the 
deserve quotation. These are :— 


preface 


“The prices of palwographical and | 


curiosities are no doubt in most cases high, 














| bei result of the grat rivs 
| Engl ar Amer 1 collect 
| time is not far distant —— th sc urs ¢ 
will vainly try to bu » books I now advertise, 
| prices b gher than are marked upon th 
| Good books are certainly ncreasing u 


nterest, and there seems no tender 
than ever do rare books i 
and choice binding make one of the 
|} pleasantest investment 3 of « tpit il. 
Such a stock as that under review c 
quired by the labour of years. To Mr 
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 Quaritch’s 





one devote: 1 to the r Ligous ’ | ene rgy, taste, and creat } isiness capac ty is due 
mytholog ry, Christian theology , liturgies nd | the credit of bringing together this marve lous. col- 

F > Ns} clott e 
B ibles, including the Complutensian Polyglott, | Joction of books an . manuscripts ; but we bel lieve 


many rare English versions, and other editions in 
bout sixty different languages ; then a division 
entitled “ Bibliotheca Geographico-linguistica,” in 
three parts, the first containing the history and 
geography of the East in general, and an ample 
collection of books in Turkish, Hebrew, Persian, 
and in the Indian languages; the next contains 
works on the further East, and the literature of 
China and Japan; and the third contains Ame- 
rican books, such as De Bry, Hulsius, &c., and 
other treasures for the Transatlantic collector. 
English literature follows, including editions from 
the presses of Caxton, Wynken de Worde, and 
Pinson, the four Shakspeare folios, fourteen of 
the quartos, and the poems of 1640; then French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish literature. The 
last department contains some rare editions of 
romances of chivalry, romanceros, and chronicles, 
gether with a Lectionarium of the tenth cen- 
tury, a fine example of Visigothic calligraphy. 
The Catalogue finishes with a long list of mis- 
cellaneous accessions, including many incunabula 
and Scottish rarities as well as some costly 
specimens of historical and ancient bindings. 

After having hurried the reader through about 
2,400 pages, we hope to have pointed out enough 
to denote that the book is of real and permanent 
value as a contribution to bibliographical litera- 
ture, and that it will prove an indispensable 
accession to the working tools of every book 
collector, palographer, bibliographer, and _li- 
brarian. The numerous interesting notes relating 
to special copies, the extracts from manuscripts, 
the collations, and other items of practical 
information might be sought for in vain among 
the stock bibliographical handbooks. But, how- 
ever admirably it may have been compiled, of 
course the chief function of this volume is, after 





| the compilation of the catalogue has been the work 
of several persons, and, as would naturally be the 
result in such a case, it shows considerable variety 
| of ex ‘ellence. Whilst many of the ks are but 
loose ly lescribe 1, ertain pa irts of the catal gue are 
|admirably done, being compiled in a masterly 
1 sl an unrivalled acquaintar 
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TTER OF QUEEN 


THE HEPBURN MSS.: A LE )UT 
EARL OF BEDFOR D 


ELIZABETH TO THE 
The following letter fré 


y be terme 1 the Hepburn MSS. (6 
S. iii. 283). The Earl of Bedford was Francis, tue 
second earl, who was appointed 
Berwick in Febri lary 1563, who took so active a 
part in the marriage negotiations between Eliza- 
beth and Mary in 1564-5, and went to Scotlan 
in 1566 as the representative of Elizabeth, with a 
golden font, to assist at the christening of the 
young prince (James the First). There are few 
oints of history at this time of more interest 
than Elizabeth’s invitation to Mary to marry the 
Lord Robert Dudley. The matter was discussed 
at Berwick on Noy. 18, 1564, when, though the 
Earl of Bedford acted as Queen Elizabeth’s agent 
to promote the match, he also appears to have 
acted as Dudley’s agent to do all he could to 
prevent it. Sir John Forster (or Forrester), of 
f| ,amborough Abbey, was Governor of Bamborough 
r | Castle, Deputy Governor of Berwick, and Warden 





Governor of 
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of the Middle Marches, an office he held for a 
period of thirty-seven years. The letter now 
printed refers, apparently, entirely to the arrange- 
ment of border disputes, but it had, no doubt, 
relation to more important matters :— 


Exvizanetn R. By the Queene. s. 

Right trusty and right welbelouid Cosin and Coun- 
sellor, and trusty and welbelouid we greete you well. 
Where we haue thought it convenient for the weale of 
our Realme, and namely of those our ffrontyers (as the 
Scottishe Queene our good Suster for her parte hath 
declared her self well inclynid thervnto) to haue all 
the grownds vpon o* frontyers in our East and Middle 
marches now in varyance, to be on both parts deter- 
mynid, and the lymits and Bounds betwixt bot! . = two 
Realmes to be appointed and made certein : e haue 
thought good to appoint yo’ two for vs, to m4 and 
conclude that mater. And for that pourpose do send 
vnto yow herewith our Com’ission wnder our band and 
greate Seale, to meete, treate, and conclude w' such as 
our said good suster myndith to send for that pourpose 
on her parte. Whom we vynderstand to be the M" of 
Maxwell, and Justice Clerke. And therfore—appoint- 
ing a tyme for your meting in either of those our East 
or Middle marches, or otherwhere, Our pleasure is that 
by vertue of this our Com’ission yo’ shall proceede to 
th’execution of o* intention therin. ffor which pour- 
pose ye shall do well, first to acquainte your selfs with 
the whole Bounds of both marches. and specially 
with the grownds which haue ben com’only called the 
Threax grownds, or that ar knowne by any other name 
to be claymid or chalengid by either parte from the 
other. And to cause a draught in maner of a Charte 
to be made therof. And to enforme yo'selfs of as 
good prooues and reasons as ye can, to mayntayne the 
demands of vs or of our Subiects. and thervpon to pro- 
ceede to treate. And if yow shall perceyue that the 
claymes be doubtfull, or that it wer expedyent for both 
the Realmes to haue the bownds in some poynts to be 
altred for cleerenesse and quyetnesse heerafter: we ar 
content to comitte the whole resolucion therof to your 
selfs, either by yelding or by changing in some parte, or 
by dyvising of new lymits and bounds. Not doubting 
but ye will forbeare to make any alterations or Jnnova- 
tions but where the same shall be seene necessary and 
proffitable for both our Realmes. And we wold that 
where new bounds shalbe, that there ye cause some 
notable newe marks to be se... to remayne as good mony- 
ments to our posteritye. And that s... good order be 
taken that the perambulations be made certain... writ- 
ing. and that the same be perticipated to dyvers on both 
part... and be yerely heerafter at certein dayes prefixed, 
viewid, yvsid... and kept in knowledge. And generally 
we do remitte according... to our Commission all other 
things to be done and executid by... your disscretion 
that yo’ shall thinke best for avoyding of contro...* 
betwixt our Subiects, and for mayntennance of Justice 
vpon our frontyers. We wold also that ye shuld not 
forget to see the former ordres prescribid for Jnclosures 
of those contrees, and for the strengthening of the same, 
to be executid, and furdrid as far furthe as the seasons 
of the yere from tyme to tyme will suffer. geven vnder 
o* Signet at our Mano" of Grenewich the xviit" of July 
1564, the Sixt yere of our Reign. 

L. of Bedford and S* J. Forster. 


In relation to this letter it may not be improper 
to refer to Queen Elizabeth’s letter to Randolph 


* At the places indicated by dots the edge of the 
paper is worn away. 





on the appointment by Mary of Commissioners to 
meet the Earl of Bedford and Sir John Forster 
Sir H. Ellis’s Original Letters, Second Series, ii, 
303), showing how, in the first instance, Mary 
proposed as her representative Lord Hume, who 
was objected to as being of less dignity than the 
Earl of Bedford, and when in place of him M: ary 
proposes d the Earl of Bothwell, Elizabeth objected 
also to him as — g one “for whom she had no 
good liking,” and, therefore, even less desirable 
than the Lord Hume. E. S. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Tenxt.— 
** Mar. I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
To hear themselves remember'd. 
Com. Should they not, 
Well might they fester "gainst ingratitude, 
And (ent themselves with death.” Cor., I. ix. 31. 
Dr. Schmidt explains this word as meaning (1) to 
search, to probe (as a wound); (2) to cure. He 
supposes that in this passage the meaning is that 
they (the wounds) “cure themselves, cure by 
dying.” But tent was formerly used as the name 
of a liniment applied to a wound, either to favour 
a discharge or simply to soothe it and to unite 
the edges of the wound. In my youth it was 
always so used in the west of England. A wound 
was said to be tented when some emollient ban- 
dage was applied. In Migne’s edition of Ducange 
tenta is explained by “linamentum quod vulneri- 
bus apponitur ; compresse, bande de lin, olim, 
tente.” In Clark’s edition of Whithals’s Dic- 
tionary (1602) the medical term emmaton is 
said to be “that wherein they dippe their tents 
before they use and apply them to the wounds, 
it is a soft and liquid medicine” (p. 307). In 
Cockeram’s Eng. Dict. (1623) the double meaning 
of the word is explained as (1) “a tent for warre, 
pavilion ; (2) a tent for a wound, linament.” At 
a much earlier date, in the fifteenth century, the 
word was used in the samesense. Inthe Prompt. 
Parv. we find “tente of a wownde or a soore, 
magadalis” (a plaster of a roller form). The 
meaning, then, of the passage is that the wounds 
might drug themselves by some poisonous appli- 
cation. In Lear (I. iv. 322) the word untented 
does not mean, as Dr. Schmidt supposes, incurable, 
but undressed. The passage is :— 
“ Blasts and fogs upon thee ! 
The untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee !” 
OvertTURE.— 
“ When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk, 
Let him be made an overture for the wars.’’ 
Cor., I. ix. 46. 
This is the reading of the folios, but the passage 
is generally supposed to be so corrupt as to justify 
any amount of alteration. Coverture is sub- 
stituted by some editors, ovation and nurture by 
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others, without giving any appropriate meaning, 
Mr. Knight changes when into where, and him to 
them, connecting the lines in question with the 
preceding :— 
** When drums and trumpets shall 

I’ the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 

Made a!l of false-faced svothing !” 

There does not seem to be any good reason 
for these alterations. Coriolanus is speaking 
scornfully, implying that what he assumes 
is an impossibility, or something too absurd 
to be considered by reasonable men. He 
declaims against any future wars on account of 
the ingratitude of the Roman people, and wishes 
passionately that the sword may only be drawn as 
the beginning of a war when it has become “ soft 
as a parasite’s silk,” ¢. e. never, “ad Greecas calen- 
das.” It is objected to this explanation (1) that 
Shakspeare uses the word in the sense of “ dis- 
closing,” not of beginning, or prelude; and (2 
that there is no instance of the word being used 
in this latter sense so early as the time of Shak- 
speare. But the word, I need hardly say, means 
opening, and this bears the double sense of begin- 
ning, as in the opening of a play, and also of 
making known. Cotgrave (1611) has “ Ouverture, 
an overture or opening, beginning made, path 
begun or beaten unto; also manifestation, dis- 
covery, uncovering.” In Bullokar’s Dict., of 
which the first edition was published in 1616, the 
word appears in this sense, “‘ Overture, an opening, 
entrance, or way made unto; a motion or offer 
The word, then, might be used by Shak- 
speare in any of these meanings, and this sense of 
opening or prelude is the only one that can give 
a reasonable explanation of the passage. The 
pronoun need not cause any difficulty. In line 61 
of this scene Shakspeare uses him where we now 
should say if, and in our Authorized Version we 
find, “ And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure 
gold...... his shaft and his branches...... shall be of 
the same” (Exod. xxv. 31). The preceding part 
of the passage is in the same strain. Drums and 
trumpets do not flatter on the field of battle; 
they call to stern duty; but when they do flatter, 
then courts and cities may well be made a fortiort 
“ of false-faced soothing.” 

Belsize Square. 


made, 





THE HARRISONS OF NORFOLK. 
(Contin ued from p. 304.) 
Robert,* son of the first-named Roger Harrison, 
was adopted by his uncle Arthur Womack, Esq., 
* He was related to Ambrose Harrison of Cowldham 
Hall, born about 1780, who married Mary Creake, of and 
at Surlingham, Dec. 24, 1807, and is thought to have 
died in Australia after 1840, She died Aug. 1, 1829, 
aged 46, and was buried at Surlingham, where their son 
Joseph was born in April, 1808, and married Mary Ann 
Hubbard, April 8, 1831, He was living in Norwich 





of Mautby Hall, who apprenticed him to a boat- 
builder at Hickling, and established him at Thurne, 
from whence he removed to Ludham in 1800. He 
married at Yarmouth, June 26, 1787, Sarah Moor, 
of Bramerton, whose brother’s son, Joseph Moor, 
was living in Calvert Street, Norwich, in 1871. 
This Robert died June 1, 1829, aged 72, and his 
widow (at Skeyton) Nov. 9, 1849, aged 90 ; both 
were buried at Ludham. 

John, younger son of the first-mamed Roger and 
Elizabeth, married at Stokesby, April 14, 1789, 
Judith, sister to Thomas Florence of Horsey (who 
married there Ann Cater, Nov. 25, 1783), also sister 
to Mary, wife of William Harrison, sen., of Yar- 
mouth (ante, 5 S. x, 271-2), and widow of Samuel 
Ward of Stokesby, who died Jan. 17, 1784, aged 
53; she died Feb, 22, 1828, aged 81, and was 
buried with him and their infant son James in 
that parish. This Mr. Harrison died issueless 
June 21, 1838, aged 80, and lies interred at Lud- 
ham. A Frances Harrison from Norwich, who 
died in 1829, aged 31, and her son Joseph, who 
died in 1836, aged 11 years, together with the 
wife of Edward Smith, formerly of Upton, who 
was sister to Frances, were all buried at Stokesby, 
but could not have been connected with the family. 

The issue of the last-mentioned Robert and 
Sarah Harrison were three sons and two daughters, 
all but the youngest born at Thurne, namely: 1. 
Robert Harrison, of Ludham, boat-builder, bora 
Sept. 28, 1790, and who married, Feb. 10, 1820, 
Mary, daughter of William Duck, of that place, 
by Mary his wife, sister to William Moon,* and 
widow of Thomas Crow, pilot, both of Yarmouth, 
deceased. 2. Hannah, born Nov. 7, 1792, wife 
of Martin Sandall, late of Ludham, and living at 
Sprowston in 1871, issue two sons, 3. Roger 
Harrison, of Ludham, merchant, afterwards Gover- 
nor of Lingwood Union, and late of Fakenham, 
born Oct. 18, 1794. He married his cousin, Sarah 
Jenkinson Harrison, May 12, 1629, and had issue 
Thomas George Church Harrison, born 1830, 
buried from Fakenham, February, 1856; Mary 
Moore Harrison, born 1832; William Roger 
Harrison, born 1834, who is now living at Holt 
House, Fakenham ; also Robert and Sarsh, infant 


about 1871, and had issue Jane, Amenda, and Ambrose, 
born at Surlingham October, 1831, November, 1833, and 
December, 1835, respectively ; and Robert Creake Harri- 
son, baptized at Ludham Dec. 17, 1843, A John Harrison 
of Surlingham (probably from Bramerton), buried there 
Jan. 27, 1683, made a nancupative will (proved in 
Norwich) leaving all he possessed, “ within doors and 
without,” to Susan his wife. 

* He was the maternal grandfather of Mr. Henry 
Brand of that town, whose first wife was Emilv, last 
surviving child of William Bensley, of Acle (a son of 
Robert Bensley, of Caister), and grand-daughter of 
William Harrison, of Acle, where with an only child she 
was buried in 1853, aged 27. Mr. Brand's second wife 
died in 1581. 
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children, buried from there October, 1838,and July, 
1840, respectively ; so also was their mother, who 
died July 25, 1840, aged 41. This Roger Har- 
rison espoused secondly, at St. Giles, Norwich, 
Aug. 29, 1848, Mary Ann, daughter of Robert 
Davey, farmer (who had a son living at Ely), and 
widow of Dr. William Spooner, of Lingwood, and 
died Dec. 22, 1859. His relict, who is thought to 
have been born near Norwich, died Feb. 26, 1872, 
aged 75, and both were buried at Fakenham. 4. 
William Harrison, a mariner, born Oct. 15, 1797, 
and died at rea about 1824; and, lastly, Ann 
Harrison, born at Ludham, Sept. 16, 1803, died 
in London prior to 1830, both unmarried. 

The last-named Robert Harrison died Oct. 14, 
1866, aged 76, and Mary his wife, Jan. 8, 1850, 
aged 62. The issue were three children, viz., 1. 
Henry Robert Moon Harrison, of Ludham, only 
son, born Oct. 1, 1820, married, about Christmas, 
1848, Elizabeth, daughter of David Hewett, of 
and at Mautby, farmer, and of Mary his wife, 
late Tubby, of Caister, spinster (she was born 
1819); 2. Sarah, born 1822, unmarried in 
1872; 3. Susanna, born and buried 1826. The 
said Henry R. M. Harrison and his wife have had 
seven daughters and one son, that is to say, Mary 
Elizabeth, Sarah Ann, Susan Sophia, Hannah 
Maria (buried February, 1858), Emily Jane, Hannah 
Maria (buried October, 1861), Ellen Amenda, and, 
lastly, Robert William Roger, all born between 
1850 and 1864. Roger as a family name may be 
traced back certainly prior to 1650, when the will 
of Roger Harrison, of King’s Lynn, was proved in 
London. He devised to his son Thomas. The 
will of Roger Harrison, of Heacham, was proved 
in Norwich in 1745. 

The following solemnizations also took place 
at Ludham. Baptisms: July 3, 1608, Margaret, 
daughter of Oliver Harryson, clerk (he was vicar 
of Stoke Holy Cross, and kin to Anthonie Har- 
ryson, rector of Catfield). July 22, 1734, Sarab, 
daughter of Joseph Jenkinson. May 4, 1735, 
Mary Harrison, daughter of the widow Fulcher. 
July 18, 1810, Elizabeth Stewart, daughter of 
Edward and Elizabeth Harrison. Marriages : 
Dec. 15, 1756, Robert Mileham and Martha 
Whitaker, both single.* June 2, 1766, John 
Bishop and Elizabeth Harrison. Oct. 26, 1767, 
John Gostling,t of Lowestoft, and Sarah Jen- 
kinson, widow. Oct. 19, 1842, Israel Royall 
Garret, of Hickling, farmer, and Caroline Har- 








* They were the parents of Martha, the wife of 
William Harrison, of Acle, gentleman, formerly of 
Markshall. She was born at Potter Heigham, Jan. 1, 
1758, and bore issue seven children, five of whom may 
have been buried at Catton. 

t+ Samuel Gosling, of Horsey, married there, first, 
Nov. 26, 1755, Ann Riches, sister to Mrs. Deborah 
Daniel and Mrs. Susanna Harrison (both mentioned 
hereafter); and, secondly, the widow Elizabeth Balls in 
1760. The family of Jenkinson, which intermarried 


rison,* spinster. Burials: Dec. 14, 1629, Thomas 
Harrison (his will, which was read in Norwich in 
| 1847, must have been misplaced, as it cannot now 
| be found upon the file), and June 24, 1632, Mary 
| Harrise, widow, thought to have been his relict. 
June 3, 1733, Lucy, wife of Robert Mileham. 
Nov. 30, 1737, Ann, wife of Richard Harrison ;+ 
and Nov. 12, 1766, Elizabeth Harrison, his widow, 
| but there is no entry of his burial. Nov. 8, 1743, 
| John Harrison. June 17, 1744, ——, the daughter 
of John Harrison. Nov. 12, 1766, Elizabeth Har- 
tison, widow. And in 1866 Mary Sophia Crowe, 

Mr. Robert Harrison’s wife’s daughter, aged 54. 

Witiiam Harrison Rupp, 

(To be continued.) 


“ Suzerain.”—Earl Cairns, in his speech on 
the Transvaal in the House of Lords on March 31, 
was very severe on the Government for their coin- 
ing a meaning for the word suzerain, and giving 
it a special sense for a particular purpose ; and 
the noble earl made the peers laugh by the 
remark, “ Why, you might as well take the word 
archimandrite, and by that mean that foreign 
relations are reserved.” It may be interesting to 
ascertain, if only as a matter of literary or philo- 
logical concern, whether the accusation of the 
ex-Lord Chancellor against the Government may 
have any foundation in fact. Let us first hear 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s interpretation of the word 
with those of Trivett, Grymes, and Grapes, was for many 
years, before and after residing at Ludham, associated 
with Potter Heigham. 

* Her father, William Harrison, was a son of John 
and Susanna Harrison, of Walpole St. Peter, and was 
baptized there Feb. 3, 1791. He was an Inland Revenue 
officer from 1816, and had a sister at Cambridge, and a 
brother Fletcher, a wine cooper at St. Ives, Hunts, 
recently deceased. Mr. Harrison, who was stationed at 
Lowestoft prior to his marriage at Yarmouth, Jan. 17, 
1819, with Mary Ann, daughter of John Clarke, anchor- 
smith, and sister to Caroline, wife of Peter Beecroft, all 
of that town deceased, subsequently lived at Loddon, 
Ludham, and Kenninghall, where he died March 17, 
1870, and was buried. His relict died Dec. 6, 1874, aged 
77, and was interred at Hickling. Their son, John 
Harrison, formerly of Yarmouth and now of Claremont 
House, Leeds, had two sons drowned in the Thames from 
the ill-fated steamer Princess Alice, Sept. 3, 1878. The 
elder son, Chariton William, aged 24, sank, notwith- 
| standing the support which for three miles had been 
| afforded him by Ella Hanbury, his #ancée, who was 
| rescued a few minutes afterwards, only to survive the 
} event a fortnight. Arthur, the younger son, was but 2) 

years old. In a church at or near Terrington St. Cle- 
ment there is.an inscription to the memory of the said 
| Mrs, Susanna Harrison’s mother, Maria, Lady Charlton. 

+ His will, dated April 8, 1765, and proved at Nor- 

wich, May 18 same year, shows that he was a farmer at 
| Ludham, and that he had then living a sister Elizabeth 

Boyce, a kinswoman Elizabeth Foreman, and a kinsman 

Richard Doughty, whose son of same names was co- 
| executor with Elizabeth, the testator’s wife. The wit- 
nesses were John Bowles and William Stanford. 
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suxerainty. It may be found at p. 29 of the 
Transvaal papers. He defines suzerainty to mean 
this, “that the Transvaal is to have entire self- 
government as regards its own interior affairs, but 
that it cannot take action against or with an out- 
power without permission of the suzerain.” 
Earl Cairns maintains that here there is given to 
the word suzerain a conventional, an unreal, 
t, in order that it may be jingled in the 
an unthinking people. a this the case? 
4 think the follow passage re Wi ill show that Sir 
We far from coining a meaning for suzerain, 
pauls and used a term in the 


} 


exact technical sense in which it occurs in the 





| 


ears Ol 


urately 


treatises of writers on internat ional law. The 
: 3. 18, f Hefft ter, Droit Inter- 

Fret nch translation, 1873):— 

la suzeraineté d'un 





Il faut convenir 
ainete est tres vague et pre- 
le contre sens, le mot de souve- 





sente Meme une espe 
excluant to 











rainete Acpen e | puissance 
S ; 

etrangere. .\canmoins, comm A Souverainete a une 
gnification double souveraineté extérieure par 

rapport aux puissances ¢trangéres; souveraineté in- 

térieure par rapport au 1 e int de 1 Etat, il 
st permis de parler d'un Etat mi-souverain pour indi- 
quer la nature batarde d'un corps politique soumis dans 
’ Pi tre 5 € st ieure.” 


In Heffter’s German text, p. 39, sect. 19, 


rut ‘ u ith i ge us the equivalent 
{ Ooerk - Up aie Tnternational 
Law (1866), sect. 34, on semi-sovereign states, and 
sect. 36, on the soratnelé of the Ottoman Porte. 
A. L. MaYHew 
Oxford 


Mr. Gladstone, 
Transvaal, drew a 


in speaking of the future of the 
mn between “suzerainty 
and sovereignty; ‘airns, in the House of 
Lords, denied y such distinction existed. 
The Times, in a leading article, April 5, maintains 
that Mr. Gladstone is right :— 

“ Lord Cairns’s speech and the speeches of the peers 
who followed him in the discussion of the Transvaal 
treaty approached the term in a spirit of carefu 
ignorance of its technical feudal signification. 
rain is pr 
depend. The name is } 
Sovereign, Or a8 expressive 





ypularly used as equivalent to 
of a still more exalted rank. 
In its stricter sense it was applied rather by medizval 
law to the pos 1 of a su r who himself was subject 
in his own degree to the auth mye he exercised over 
inferior lords. Ra English king might claim, as Duke 
of Normandy, to be suzerain of ma ny powerful Norman 
barons. As Duke of Normandy he owed homage to the 
King of France. On the other hand, it is indis putable 
that the title was bestowed by feudal jurists upon lords 
paramount above whom there were none as well as upon 
those who had superiors. A King of France, or a King 








of England as King of England, is described as suzerain, 


though no allegiance could be due from him in that 
capacity. In the view «f feudal lawyers a fief was the 
unit and model of tenure. A denomination applying to 
the possessor of a oes which presumed subordination 
and homage, wis given to a s vereig zn relatively to his 





vassals, as if his own tenure were on the pattern of 
theirs.” 
Leaton BLEeNxINSOPP. 


“Mvum.”—In his recent speech on the Budget 
Mr. Gladstone, dealing with the great beer ques- 
tion, mentioned a certain liquor called “ mum,” 
which has been named in taritfs from time im- 
memorial, but the nature of which is unknown to 
him, and, indeed, to the oldest official in the 
Revenue Department. The Rock observes :— 

“It is needless to say it is not a dictionary word, and 
a mystery hangs about it which we had better leave to 
the Egyptologists. These learned owls tell us that brew- 
ing is as old as the Pyramids, and if so it is possible that 
‘mum’ is Egyptian. Who can say? It came in with 
the Zingaris, and it is not impossible it is one of their 
passwords.” 

Mr. Gladstone may thank me for telling him 
“ he soe find a full account of the decoction 

uled “mum” in Once a Week, vols. xiii., p. 727, 
oe xiv. (vol. i new series), p. 364. Pepys 
mentions it in his Diary under date May 3, 1664; 
and Sir Richard Steele, in writing to his wife, 
Dec. 4, 1717, says that the previous day he “ took 


| some tea and bread and butter and two glasses of 





Mum...... at the House of Commons.” Full 
instructions for making “mum” will be found in 
The Natural History of Coffee, Thee [sic], Choco- 
late, and Tobacco, 1682, reprinted in the Harletan 
Miscellany. From the same work we learn that 
“mum ” originally came from Brunswick, and was 
introduced into this country by General Monk. 
From England’s Improvements by Sea and Land, 
by Andrew Yarranton, in 1677, we learn that it 
was contemplated to establish the “mum trade” 
at Stratford-on-Avon. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W, 


No less universal a scholar than the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lately made this 
statement in the House of Commons in speaking 
of ways and means :— 

*T trust that no member of the House will be 80 in- 


judicious or so obtrusive as to ask me what the article 
| called ‘mum’ is. 


A suze- | 
perly the holder of a fief on which other fiefs | 


My ignorance of what it is is shared 
by the whole Revenue Department. None of them can 
throw the smallest light upon the meaning of the term. 

I remember that forty years ago in going over the tariff 
we were confronted with the word ‘ inkle,’ the meaning 
of which we could not make out; and I believe that no 
human being from that day to this entertains the 
smallest notion of what ‘inkle’ is, though perhaps we 
may yet gain some information about it. 

It isa curious mental incident that no one of 
the persons referred to should have thought in all 
the time of finding a solution of the perplexing 
puzzle as to what an English word meant by look- 
ing for it in Johnson. The old editions explain 
both words :— 

“‘Inkle, a kind of narrow fillet, a tape. 

‘Inkles, cadisses, cambricks, lawns.’ 

*Inkle blue. Gay's Pastorals. 

Mum (mumme German), ale brewed from wheat. 


Shakepeare, 
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‘In Stanibank upon the river Elbe is a etorehouse for 
the wheat of which mum is made.’ Mortimer. 
* With bowls of fat’ning mn. *hilips. 
‘The clam'rous crowd is hush'd with mugs of mwm, 
Till all tun’d equal send a general hum.’ Pope 
Johnson's Diet 9 ed 
Wedgwood examines both of these words, 
Ep. MARrsHatt, 
see “N. & Q,,” 5th S. ix. 7, 153, 299; 
and “ Mum,” 5" 8, iii, 308, 354, 434.] 


[For “ Inkle,” 
x. 156; xi. 156; 


Cowstips AND Primroses.—When I was a 
child, Lincolnshire elders used to tell me that if I 
set a cowslip root wrong end upwards a primrose 
plant would be the result. Naturally I did not 
leave this horticultural experiment unmade, 
though, as I seem to remember, I was incredulous 
as to the possibility of its success. Successful I 
was not, and nothing but the assurances of other 
folk that they had produced primroses by this 
method ever gave rise in my mind to anything 
like an expectation of the topsy-turvy triumph. 
I have just been reminded of this by reading the 
following passage in Mr. Jefferies’s Round about a 
Great Estate, pp. 144, 145 :— 

“Under the damson tree the first white snowdrops 
came and the crocuses, whose yellow petals often ap- 
peared over the snow, and presently the daffodils and 
beautiful narcissus. There were cowslips and primroses 
too, which the boys last year had planted upside down 
that they might come up variegated.’ 

St. SwitrHr. 

Eron Cottece Liprary.—To the account of 

3p. Waddington’s donations it should be added 
that, besides those bearing on the Bangorian con- 
troversy, he gave a very voluminous collection of 
tracts, containing sermons, pamphlets, and miscel- 
laneous theological publications. They belong to 
the last part of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. At p. 323, col. 2, 1. 22 
from the bottom, read “probably Joscelin, his 
secretary, was the writer of the Life of Matthzeus,” 
F. Sr. J. ToHackeray, 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





CLERGYMEN HUNTING IN ScaRtet.—I have met 
many clergymen in the hunting-field, but I do not 
remember ever to have seen one of them clad in 
scarlet. Is there any part of England where this 
is the custom? The late Mr. Mortimer Collins, 
in one of his novels, says :— 

“The Rey. Dr. Courtenay...... was a famous theologian 
and foxhunter, whom his parishioners loved to see in 
scarlet at seventy, almost as much as they loved his wise 
words from the pulpit.” —Blacksmith and Scholar, i. 258. 
Collins was no ordinary novelist. His strangest 
statements have commonly a pretty sure founda- 





tion in the world of fact. I shall be glad to know 
if he has tripped here. In future time Collins’s 
novels will be quoted as authorities for the manners 
and customs of the Victorian era ; it is, therefore, 
not quite unimportant to know whether he was 
right or wrong in this trivial matter. Ayoy. 


A Caartes I. Rixc.—I am anxious to gather 
information respecting an heirloom which has 
lately come into my possession. The said relic is 
a ring formerly belonging to Charles I., and, 
according to a parchment in my possession, it was 
given by the king to one of the maids of honour 
attached to his Court on his way to execution. It 
has from that time descended to my family, and 
was given to my late father by his mother on her 
deathbed ; at my father’s decease my eldest 
brother had it, and at his death it came into my 
possession. From the account given it will be 
seen that two links are missing in its history, 
viz., the name of the maid of honour, and also 
the date of the death of Mr. Francis. A sketch 
of the ring, with the particulars as far as I have 
them, appeared in Ring Lore. The ring, from 
all appearances, is evidently a mourning one, 
bearing traces of black enamel. Of the thirteen 
diamonds in the ring, nine form the letter C, 
being brilliants cut in a peculiar fashion, flat 
on the top, and with sloping sides. There is 
a stone of the same kind in either shoulder. A 
heart in the centre of the C is filled with a beauti- 
fully cut rose diamond. A jeweller has informed 
me that the intrinsic value of the stones is from 
351. to 401., though from its associations and anti- 
quity the value of the ring is very much greater. 

“ This ring was given by my Godmother, Mrs. Wright, 
who received it from her father, Mr. Francis, who 
married the daughter of the Maid of Honour to whom 
King Charles presented it on going to the scaffold. The 
said Mr. Francis died in his hundreth year, and is in- 
terred in Temple Churchyard, 

(Signed), wf" 


a. We 


GABRIEL,” 
GABRIEL. 


SHAKSPERIAN Forcenies H. IreEvanp. 
—I shall be much indebted to any of your corre- 
spondents who can put me in the way of obtaining 
information relating to the history of this “ fabri- 
cator” as he was pleased to call himself, other 
than that which is contained in the following 
books and pamphlets :— 

Malone's Inquiry. 

Authentic Account. By W. H 

Confessions of W. H, Ireland. 

Letter to Steevens. 

Shakespeare's MSS. examined. 

Waldron’s Free Reflections. 

Investigation of Malone’s Claim, 

I shall be glad to receive the titles of any other 

controversial tracts on the subject of the forgeries, 

but especially any p: ee of the life of Ireland. 
Ex.iot HopckIy. 


. Ireland. 


By Philalethes. 


Childnall, Richmond, heer’ 
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Tue Betts or 
cesTeR.—In “N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 204, Mr. 
Husk mentions a “c atch” or “round ” 
bells “made” by Mr. Henry Hall, 
Hereford Cathedral, and printed in the Monthly 
Mask of Vocal Music for Feb., 1707. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly put me in the way of 
procuring a copy of this publication; or will any 
benevolent reader lend me a copy of it? The 
greatest care shall be taken of it, and it shall be 
returned immediately. In his note Mr. Husk 
gives the words of the “round” but not the 
music ; it is that which I am so anxious to see. 

J. B. Witsox, M.A. 


St. Helen’s, Worcester. 


An Ivory Amutet.—A small bequest of coins, 
shells, fossils, &c., has recently been made to 
this museum, It includes a singular small nude 
ivory figure, about two inches in height. It 
resembles a fat boy with masculine features, in a 
standing position, arms bent at right angles, the 
fore finger of the right hand pointing upwards, the 
rest closed ; the left hand holds a globular object. 
The figure is perforated between the shoulders, 
apparently with a view of inserting a silken band, 
to be suspended and worn round the neck. It 
appears to be of great age, judging from the colour 
of the ivory and the primitive carving. Can any 
of your readers inform me of what this figure is 
emblematical and its probable intended use ? 

J. H. Puituirs, 
Hon. Sec. Philosophical and Archzological Society, 
Scarborough. 


Joun pE Sprat.—In Allen’s History of Lam- 
beth, p. 422, Matthew’s District, I find the 
following statement :—“ Stockwell has been at 
times the residence of many celebrated characters. 
Several of the acts of John de Sprat, Lord Bishop 
of Winchester and Lord Chancellor, are dated 
from Stockwell,” &c. I cannot find this statement 
confirmed by any other authority, nor can I find 
the name among the list of bishops or chancellor 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to throw 
light on this subject and furnish the required 
information. SPERO. 

Arms Wanytep.—A ducal coronet, issuant 
therefrom two branches of bay; in base, two 
swords crossed saltire, hilts downwards ; over, a 
bishop’s hat (six tassels on either side), These 
arms are upon a book-plate. 

*, S. Wapprxeron. 
16, Clapton Square. 


Morris or Fisuieicn, co. Devoy.—Is there 
anything further known of this family than the 
short notice of them in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
third edition? Col. Morris, who commanded the 

17th Lancers in the charge of Balaklava, is stated | 
to be the ninth descendant in a “ direct ” line from 


on these | 
organist of 


| in commemoration of her visit. 





! 
Sr. Heten’s Cuurcn, Wor-| Morys ap Morgan, ancestor of the Morrices of 


Werrington and Betshanger. Are there any of 
the family or connexions who can give me this 
descent or any more details of the family ? 
G. T, WinpyerR Morris. 
Portswood, Southampton, 


“A Spope’s Fonr.”—I have a memorandum 
of “ Archdeacon’s Orders” made concerning this 
church some forty years ago, in which one of the 
things direeted to be supplied is what looks like 
“a Spode’s font.” But it seems impossible. The 
rest of the writing is plain, and no one can make 
anything else of this line. Is there, or was there 
ever, any expression at all like it ? J.8. J. 

Enham Recto ory, Andover, 


First Mention or STEAM ON THE THAMES. 
—In Luffmann’s Chronology is the following :— 

“July 1, 1801. An experiment took place on the 
Thames for the purpose of working a barge, or any 
other craft, against tide by means of a steam engine, 
which was effected.’ 
Can any correspondent furnish particulars of the 
event ? GeorcE ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood, 


Horsesnoes aT Oaknam Castie.—The Times 
of March 8, 1881, has this paragraph :— 

“In accordance with an ancient custom the Princess 
of Wales has presented a horseshoe to Oakham Castle 
The shoe, which was 
manufactured at the works of Lord Aveland, and is 
gilt, has just been fastened to one of the walls of the 
castle, the inscription being as follows: ‘Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, 1851.’ The position the 
shoe occupies in the wall was chosen by her Royal 
Highness.” 

What is this custom? What records are there 
of its having been observed ? 
E. Buckuey. 


“Qucrst” or “Quist”=Woop-Picron.—These 
words are given in Mr. J. Y. Akerman’s Wilt- 
shire Glossary. Are they in use in any other 
county? I suppose they are etymologically con- 
nected with cushat, the North Yorkshire, &c., 
word for the same bird. Of course cushat is from 
A.-S. ctisceote. Mr. Akerman, however, says, s.v. 
“Quest ”:— 

“A wood- -p vigeon, a strange person. ‘ Thee bist a 
queer quest.’ The vulgar explanation of this phrase 
is that a half-witted fellow got up a tree to rob what he 
supposed was a wood-quest’s nest, when he discovered it 
was the nest of an owl full of young ones, who, when 
the fellow attempted to take one of them, manifested 
their indignation by hissing and pecking, upon which 
he exclaimed, ‘Thee bist a queer quist!’ It seems, 
however, more probable that it originated in the remark 
pu cpyrt, thow sayest, addressed to a person who talked 
strangely or incoherently.” 

This derivation is amusing, but surely false. 
F, C. Birxpecx TERRY. 

Cardiff. 
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“PRUNELLA” OR 
Todd’s Johnson, Latham, and Ogilvie all spell this 
word with a final o instead of ana. Richardson 
does not give the word at all. Latham and 
Todd’s Johnson quote Pope as having made use 
of the wi 
quoting in fall :-— 

“ Worth makes the man and want of it the fellow; 

The rest is all but leather and prunello.” 
Both Roscoe and Elwin, however, in their 
editions of Pope give “prunella.” Is this not a 
culpable emendation of the dictionary makers in 
order to improve the rhyme? I may mention that 


in none of the above-mentioned five dictionaries is 
the use of the word with the meaning of “a pre- 
paration of purified saltpetre” given. It was but 
a few days ago that I came across the word in this 
ense in Buckland’s Natural Llistory of Fishes, 
p. 3 of the new edition. G. F. BR. B. 
[Our editions of Webster and Ozilvie spell the word 
both ways, and also give the definition meutionel.] 
Rooks Frorsakinc Rooxeries.—There is an 


old idea that if a property is sold and a new 





master enters on it, rooks will forsake a rookery. 
Can any one give me an instance to nt for 
uch a belief ? K. H. BD. 


ANGELS pUILDING A Cavren.—I have a curious 
old print representing the Holy Family in the fore- 
ground, Joseph at work at a carpenter’s bench ; 
are reading books. In the 
background is a church in the course of erection, 
while angels carrying stones and timber on their 
backs are flying up to the steeple, which is the 
only unfinished part of the building. In taking 
up long beams two angels each 
carry on the work. The margin is cut away, and 
with it the names of the painter and engraver. 
Maybe some correspondent can kindly supply that 
information, for which I should feel greatly obliged. 

Georce Extis. 


some angels above 


end 


one at 1 


Drsastic Nomenciature.—The writer of an 
article on the new kingdom of Roumania, in the 
Spectator for April 2, speaks of “a Hapsburg’ 
and “the Hohenzollerns,” just as one would talk 
in this country of “a Percy” or “the Neviles,” 
“a Jones” or “the Smiths.” Can this be correct : 
and, if so, may our gracious Queen be described 
“a Hanover,” the king of Italy as “a Savoy,” 
and the royal family of Holland as “the Oranges”? 

J. H. Crark, 

Worpswortu=Townsenp. —I should he in- 
debted for the parentage and issue, if any, of John 
Wordsworth, of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, London, 
Esq., who married at St. Peter le Poer, London, 
Jan. 17, 1758, Judith, daughter of Chauncey 
Townsend, of St. Peter le Poer. This John 


“ 


as 


rd “ prunello” in his writings, the former | 


“ Pavyetto”1—Webster, | et Heraldica for April, 1881, compiled by Mr. 


Edwin Jackson Bedford. 
Recinatp Stewart Bopprineroy., 


A Piay: “Comte v’Arrtois,” ry T. F. Wir- 


| Kinson.— Where can I see a copy of this play? 


It was acted at Sadler’s Wells about 1845. 
E. D. S. 
BoTaxy 1x ANGLEsEY.—Some botanists say 
that this island is productive of a greater variety 
of plants than many of our large English counties 
can show, as, for instance, that of the thirty-seven 
genera of the Cryptogamous plants named in the 


| third volume of the Flora Britannica Anglesey 





Wordsworth does not appear in the pedigree of | 


Wordsworth printed in the Miscellanea Genealogica | no attempt to investigate the old forms "; my 


produces no less than thirty-four, and that of the 
$24 genera of Phznogamous plants, 318 are 
indigenous to Anglesey. Is thisa fact? 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair, 


Tne Duke or Martporoven, 1758.—I desire 
information respecting a trial which is recorded it 
the Annual Register for 1758. The then Duke of 
Marlborough received some threatening letters 
which induced him to go to Hyde Park and to 
Westminster Abbey, where he met a Mr. Barnard, 
who all along denied being the writer of the 
letters, though the evidence was strong against 
him. I wish to know whether this mystery was 
ever cleared up, whether it occurred in the 
winter of 1757-8 or 1758-9, and whether it 
happened to Charles, Duke of Marlborough, an 
elderly man, or to Duke George, a very young 
man. In fact, any information concerning the 
adventure and subsequent trial will be thankfully 


received, F. Harrisoy. 


Avtnors or Booxs WantTep.— 
Anne Pauline de Noailles, Marquise de Montage 
Paris, Dentu, 1866. W. M. M. 


Avtuors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
‘Cane Decane, cine; sed ne cane, Cane Decane 
De cane ; sed canis, Cane Decane cane.” 

“ Quedam homo in hispaniam natura naturam visum 
vitium,” It will be recollected that “homo” is of the 
common gender. H. T. E. 

“What! keep away a week ? 

Eight-score eight hours! and lovers’ absent hours 


Replies. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “BEDFORD,” &c. 
(6 §. i, 173, 460; ii. 249, 334, 474 ; iii. 117, 
250, 318.) 

At the risk of wearying your readers I must crave 
space for a few words in reply to Mr. Maruew. 
I am accused of making assertions “ without 
vouchsafing one atom of evidence”; I am “led 
only by superficial resemblances ”; I have “ made 
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are “unsupported by proof,” and 
are nothing but ingenious guesses.” May I 
gently ask, Where are Mr. Mayruew’s proofs 

What has he given but simple round 
He says *“‘] am sure” of this, that, 

The oracle has spoken; let the world be silent. 

’ be so; but long-formed opinions, based, 
, on sound reasoning, are not 
summarily put down. 


assertions ? 


and the other. 








to be so 









In justice to myself I may be allowed to state 
that on quest ns of this nature I am not juite the 
ro Mr Mavuse v seems tosuppose. The etymo- 
and history of place-names have been a 
favourite study with me for many years. I have 
consulted every available ; rity over a very 
ve, Articles of mine on the subjec 

1 in the published Journals of the 

col 1 and Cambrian Archzo- 


iations, the latter 
h scholars. If, therefore, 

without the utmost care and 
endeavour to be right. 
be gr] id to le rn of noble men.” 





it is not 








Now for a few words in self-defence. Philolo- 
gical estions do not admit of the same kind of 
lemonstration as a problem in Euclid, or a chemi 
cal experiment. They must be settled by an in- 
ductive process of historical inquiry, analysis, and 





imalogy ; and even then what will carry cony yn 


to one mind may leave another in doubt. The 
evidence is of a cumulative character, and 
every additional illustration of a given principl 


strengthens the general conclusion. 

I suppose the most sceptical person will not 
juestion the axiom that every name when first 
applied had a meaning in the language of thos 
who applied it. I imagine I may further assume 
that in the migrations, or in the expulsion of on 
people by another, the names of many place $ re- 
mained, and furnish evidence of their former 
occupants. 

gain, it is not a “guess,” but a statement 
capable of proof, that the new-comers frequently 
retained the radical part of the previous names, 
adding a suffix of their own. In this way the 
Celtic races, pushed westward by the advancing 
Teutons, have left indications of their presence all 
over rope. These compound words are the 
fewest in Germany, owing to the homogeneous 
character of the population, but such names as 
Hall-stadt, Ross-berg, where the prefix is Celtic 
and the suffix Teutonic, sufficiently indicate the 
practice. The Romans, both in Gaul and Britain, 
adopted the same principle. Corio-vallum, Eburo- 
dunum, Brivo-durum in Gaul, and Eburacum, 
Camolo-dunum, Lon-din-ium, 
stances. The Anglo-Saxons, and after them the 
Norsemen, carried out the same system, which, 
indeed, has been n adopted by emigrants ever ry where, 
both in ancient and modern times, 





in Britain, are in- | 


} 


| mountains, 


would venture to deny 
untains, and prominent 
would expose | 


Anybody who 
most of our rivers, mi 
features have Celtic names, 
to ridicule. These river and h ll names are 
combined with A.-S. suttixes, e.g., Pend] 
Wern- Stour-port, Avon-mouth, &c., Eng 
and Pe n- hoe, Esk-dale, Dur-beck, &c., Norse. 
But place-names are not confined to rivers and 

They arise frot t 
prominent object wh i 


ll Sych-nant, the dry valley; Cwm, a 





} 
Ish 





t Val ey ; 
hollow ; Cwmceoch, the red hollow 
Talybont, Bridgend; Tre, hom 

e ten homesteads. It was natural, and, ind 
nevitable, that the Teutonic immigrants should 
t inci * combination to these 


estead ; 


ily the same principle 

as to the other names. 
: 

» compounder 

Tal-sarn, the « 


d Tal- 








t 
id of the Cause way, in 














There are no prefixes more mmon, ] 
Welsh and English, than those derived from trees 
To prove this is needless. Instances al und on 
every side. In my previous communication I men- 
tioned a selection. Now, I ask any reasonable 





ntly absurd,or even 
inference that the same com- 
prefixes and A.-S. 
as in the others? 
may be illusive 
That is for eve ry 


ut to visit any at- 


pe rson, Is there anything inher 
nprob ible, in the 
ination of ( ‘elti i 
sho ild apply in this case 
instances I have oy forward 
or demanding further inquiry. 
reader to jud ige for ~ elf. 
tempt to elucidate an important philol ogical ques- 
tion with such a sweeping denunciation is neither 
candid nor philosophical. 

A word or two, before I con 
matical aspect of the case. I am 
making no “attempt at investigatiz 
forms, led only by superfic 
modern Welsh words and English place-names. 
This would imply that there is great difference 
between ancient and modern Welsh. Let us see 
what is the o —_ m of Prof. Rhys, the first Welsh 
scholar of the day He says :— 

“ There can be no question at all, and we need not 
hesitate to assume the identity «f the Welsh language of 
the ninth century with that of the nineteenth. Nor is 
there any occasion to prove its identity in the firat and 
sixth century, thouzh it must be +~ itted that would, 
scantiness of our data, be only less difficult 
"—Lectures on Welsh Pht- 








The 





lude, on the gram- 

charged with 
g t 

al resemblances between 


” 


owing to the 
than to establish the negative, 
lology, p. 149. 

Mr. Maruew says wy Welsh is ungrammatical ; 
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. ig , al — ae : peer 
“ Bedw is a collective, and means a birch grove. After this time it is found frequently as a dish on 
Very well; so much the better for my quotation. | the royal table. 
In combined words only the radical is usually em- In reference to one of the authorities given by 


The con- 
Cornish 


discarded. 


ployed, the inflexions being 
beith, 


genital tongues have—Gaelic beth, 
bedho, Breton béz6, Latin betu-la. 

I must now leave the question to the candid 
judgment of your readers, and will conclude with 
& quotation from Mr. Kennedy’s Linguistic 
Essays (p. 43):— 

“It appears to me that there must have been left in 
all parts of England large portions of the ancient in- 
habitants, who became mixed up and amalgamated with 
the constantly increasing swarms of German invaders, 
and who with them formed the English language, which 
presents in itself the most convincing proofs of this 


amalgamation.” 
J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree 


Wuews were Pagasants INtropvceD INTO 
Excianp ? (6™ §, iii. 68).—It would, perhaps, be 
impossil + now to get at the exact date when the 
pheasant was introduced into this country. It is 
very dis tly stated by Dugdale, as quoted by 
F. W.J., ‘o ut W. Brewer was licens sed, : and to have 
“free warren throughout all his own lands for 
hares, pheasants, and partridges,” so that there 
can be no doubt that the bird was then wild in 
the woods (in 1199). Mr. Yarrell, quoting Echard’s 
History of England, says the “ price pheasants 
bore A.D. 1299, being the 27 of King Edward the 
First, was fourpence.” Yarrell further says :— 
“In the Book of the Privy Purse of the Lestranges 
of Hunstanton, from a.p. 1519 to 1578, the first refer- 
ence to our present subject is—Item, to Mr. Ashley’s 
servent for bringing a Fesant cocke and four Woodcocks 
on the 18" day of October in reward fourpence.” 
In “A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations 
for the Government of the Royal Household 
made in divers Reigns from King Edward III. to 
King William and Mary,” the first mention of 
phesant in the king’s menu is in the seventeenth 
year of Henry VIII., 1526, where the pheasant 
is coupled in the second course with the herne, 
bitterne, and shovelard. The second mention is 
on April 3, 33 Henry VIII., where for one 
“fessant” is charged eightpence. From its so seldom 
appearing at the king’s table, I should presume 
that it was either scarce or was not regarded of 
sufficient delicacy. Partridges, bustards, swannes, 
cranes, and snipes were very general. 
sold for 2s. to 4s. 8d., and swannes, 6s., 
or, I presume, hernes, sold for 2s, 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
each. 
thought to have found some early mention of the 
turkey, so as to help Prof. Newton in the histo ry 








of the e arly introduction of this valuable bird into | 


The first mention made of it as a 
dish is on April 1, 1689, William and 
where it is entered in the dinner menu. 


this country. 
royal 
Mary, 





The bustard | 
and cranes, | 


Pennant, namely Baker's Chronicles, fifteenth 
year Henry VIIL, Pennant says :— 

“Tt was from Mexico or Yucatan that they first 
introduced into Europe, for it is certain that y were 





imported into England as early as the year 1524 the 
15° of Henry VIII. We probably received them from 
, With which we had great intercourse till about 
this time.” 


Spain 








It is true, as stated by Buker, tl he king an 

queen received some handsome pres s from the 
iompes wr Charles at this time, consisting of mules 
in gorgeous trap pings for the king, and five brace 
of greyh unds for the queen, and high chairs after 
the Spanish fashion, an 1d this is all that ‘s men- 
tioned, so far as I can discover. Referring to 
Anderson’s Dictionary of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 45 
of edition 1787—Pennant gives vol. i. p. 354, 
which oe refers to another edition —j read 


a cocks, as then called by some, and 


** Turkies, or gu ’ 
said to have been first 


by others Indian bela, we 





brought into Er fa 1 in this fifteenth year of King 
Henry VIII., which though a tender species of fowl, 
tas 


have since multiplied exceedin 
From this I think there can be no doubt 
it refers to the pintado, Numida 
Pursuing this inquiry further to another reference 
given by Pennant, viz., Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. 
p. 165—the article is he aded “of the Upper 
India ; and Province of Mancy ”—the city where 
the observations were made is called “ Ceu 

and be e fairest 


] 


} 
I 





skalon.” 


“There are the greatest, geese, and 






most plenty of them to be sold in al the whole world, as 
I suppose ; they are as white as milk and have a bone 
upon the crown of their heads as bigge as an egge, being 








the colour of blood; under their thr bave a 


skin or bag hanging down half a foot 


at, they 


The editor of this collection has added a marginal 
note to this, and says, “He meaneth Pellicans, 
which the Spaniards cal Aleatrarzi.” It would 


seem from this that Pennant was led away by the 
red crown and red neck, which would, eliminated 
from the context, agree with the male turkey, but 
taken the whole paragraph as it stands it agrees 
better with the editor’s note, or with some bird 
nearly like it ; it would suit the pelican except the 
large caruncle on its head, which the pelican does 
not possess. 

Latham, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 677, says that it is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into England about 
A.D. 1524. It is certain that the name does not 


| occur in the list of Archbishop Nevil’s feast, nor is 


In searching over this household book I | 


| 


it mentioned in the Earl of Northumberland’s 
Household Book so late as the year 1512. Loudon, 
in his book, the Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
pp. 1041-2, says positively that the turkey was 
introduced into this country from Spain soon after 
the discovery of America. Dr, Fleming, in his 
History of British Animals, p. 45, says distinetly 
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and without doubt that 
importe : inte » England in 
probably cht in his con} hat we received 
the bird through Spain, | so far as I can dis- 
cover, there is no positive evidence. 

Epwarp Parritt. 


Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter, 


key “was first 
Pennant was 








THe Pronunciation or “ER” as “arn” ANI 


oF “Eg” as “a” (6 §, iii. 4).—This pronunciation 
is not confined to us English, it is common in 
French ; bet our neighbours are more consistent 


than we are, for tl never, I believe, write er 
when they pr ronounce ar, as we § metimes do. 
Change of spelling has with them followed change 
of p ronunci: ution. 

Thus* an accented Latin e (followed by 1) has 
become a (followed by r) in French in the words 
yart (per), lézard (lacerta),t lucarne (lucerna). 

— unaccented Latin e (fol men Sy r) has 
become a fol wed by 7) in appartentr(appertiner« 
effarer (eff rare), farouche (ferocem), marché (mer- 
catum), marchand (mercatantem), marcott 
rus),$ parchemin (pergamenum), in two of t 





fi 





gus),s : 
four of which we have the 1 En _ also, viz., 
market and yi urchn ent. We seem » beat them 
a ae : : : - 

considerably when an r follows the e, but, if so 


they beat us still more when there is no r following. 

Thus a Latin accented e (not foll wed by r) has 
become a in French in bannet (benna), cran (crena), 
courant (curre nt em), rame (remus), vendange (vin 
And an unaccente . 
Latin ¢ (not followed by r) has become a in Frene 
in amender (emendare),t= arra cher exradi care 
dauphin (O.Fr. dalphin ‘ 
(fetonem ? glaner l 
redemptionem), satin (seta), s yer (sublevijar 
tancer (tentiare a In th t 
have emulated our inconsist 
and pronounce a@ in fem 
ment, 





demia), vian vivenda). 


faon 





1 


There are also a few instances in ee has | 





the French lang lage 
itself. These are amande, andouille, dii mm 
lanque, sangle, sanglier, and tanche. In Latin, 


become a within the bounds of 


indeed, the original vowel was i or y—amygdalum, | 


inductilis, (dies) dominica, linqua, cingulum, sin- 





qularis, tinca; but this @ first be 
(dimenche, lengue, &c.), and the en later on this e 
became a. 


I have taken all, or nearly all, my examples from 
eng ae Dict. Etymol. (see s.vv.* Amender,”’ ‘‘Amande”), 
but I es arranged the materials there found in my 
own wa 
t Andi in many words, chiefly verbs, compounded with 
par, as parfaire, j r, parachever, } vit (adj), 
t In this word the Latin ¢ has become a in French, 
and the Latin a has become é. 
§ Brachet gives mergus among the words in which the 
¢ is unaccented, yet I do not see where else the accent 
can be. 


came é in French | 


| A Complete Collection of the 


Brachet tells us (s Amender”) that this e 
had even in classical times occasionally become @ 


in the language of the people, and he gives as one 
instance lucarna for lucerna, and if this is so the 


French do not seem to have been fimo r the 
originators of the practice. But my principal 
object in writing this note is to in quire whether 
we have not borrowed our practi: mm the French, 
for I can find but little trace of t the . practic e in the 
Low German dialects.* At all events, it she uld 
not be called “that singular habit of Engli 
Pror. SKEAT calls it in “ N. & Q.,” 
for I have shown that the E: 
the habit with others. 

The French have very frequently changed 
Latin a into an ¢, as in pére (p , sel (sal), &c., 
and see note t, or into at (pr ed similarly 


> ¢), aS in ¢ r (carnem), &c., and they seem 














to have recouped themselves by changing a Latin 
e into an a, just as our po dock the h 

the words that have it fe ling the 
want of an } mewhere, ¢ ( Is 





In addition to the instances mentione 
SKEAT of the pronunciatior 
lish into ar, may I refer to one in 
transition is, I believe, not quite compl 
le ist, I have sever: l times he rd o} 1 wi 


of “sw ng up the herth,” although tl 
heart} usually pronounced hart I 
nteresting to } y whether herth 





il 0 have I en pl l ea 4 
doubtedly connected with the Dutch 
ii¢ Ger 1 7 l } hich ense t e 





is is well known, used in Cha : 
English writers. W. T. Lrxy. 


Blackheath. 


Nornorseé BerKketey, Baron De Botetourt 
i ili, ¢ .—About a year ago I saw a portrait 
I think an ravil of this n »blem: n at _~ 
shop of Mr. White, a dealer in old books, &e 
Gl yucester, 

Since writing the above I h appened to take up 
an old book lying on * table, and found it to be 
Genuin Papers, 
Letters, «e., in the Case of Joh Wilk é, Esq 9 Paris, 
1767, and in ita letter from Wilkes, dated Oct. 5, 
1762, by which it appears that Col. N. Berkeley was 
the second of Earl Talt ot in a duel between the earl 
and Wilkes in consequence of | some re flections on 
the earl in the North B t » duel took place 








at Bagshot, two or three hours before the letter was 


* I observe, however, that in P SkeEat’s list the 


mxjority of the words are of Teutonic origin, Still, the 


habit may have been derived from the French. 
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written, and it appears that after firing at each other 
with horse pistols, without effect, the parties supped | 
together very amicably. ad. & Fe 


See Ripley and Dana’s New American Cyclo- | 
pedia, s.v. There is also some account of him in 
Anderson’s History of the Colonial Church, vol. ii 


p. 148, ed. 1856. He died unmarried, and th 


barony passed to his sister Elizabeth, who was | 
married to the fourth Duke of Beaufort. Ander- | 
s0n’s mary il reference is to Campbell's J t ginta, 
140, and Collins’s Peerage, i. 241, ix. 436. 


] snp H. Marsuaui, M.A. 


Epwarp Marsnart, Prenexpary or Peter- 


yrovcH (6 S 304 Please allow me to 
correct an error in my note on this divine For | 
* Caston hould be read Castor. The register | 
extracts are from Castor, not from Maxey, a 
tated. There is, therefore, no reason for suppos- | 
ing that Edward Marshall at any time re led at } 


Maxey. I was led into making this blunder by 
the carelessness of a friend who transcribed the 
register notes tor me, &. W. M. 


“ Sarsaraninta” (6™ §. iii, 149).—I am afraid 
Mr. Birnkerck Terry will experience some diffi 
culty in finding out anything about Parillo, who 
I believe existed only in the imagination of the 
gentleman who derives sarsaparilla from his name. 
| t instance I know of the word is in| 
yte’s Dodoens, 1578, p. 396, where, s.v. “ 
: : 


) 


} 
1? eCnrile 


L 
< 


parilla.” In Gerarde’s Herbal, bk. ii. ch. ceexvi 
p. 860 (« 1. 1633), we read of bindweed that “It 
is named in Greek opidta€ rpayeia... OF the 
Castilians in Spaine, as Lauina saith, Zarza 
parilla, as though they should say Rubus viticula, 
or Bramble little vine: Zarz4, as Matthiolus 
interpreteth th signifie a vine, and Parilla 


a small or ! ss 


e vine.” In Minsheu’s Span. Dict., 
1623, are given “ care rparilla, f. rough-bindweed” 
, and “ care rilla, f. a root vsed 
among the Apothecaries.” There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the etymology of the word is the 
Spanish ¢ur¢¢—a bramble, and parilla=a little 
vine. Xit. 


} 
tt 
Lt 





(not ** bird-weed a 





“The root of sarsaparilla was brought into Europe 
from the West Indies about the year 1530. Monardes* 
says that, when the Spaniards first saw it, they called 
it carca-perd/a, on account of its resemblance to the 
garga-parilla of Europe (Smilax aspera). The Spanish 
term zarzaparilia (from zarza, a bramble, and paril/a, 
a vine) signifies a thorny vine.""— Pereira, B/ements « 
Materia M t, third edit., 8vo., London, 1850, vol. ii. 
pt. i. p. 1153. 


D. A. S. 
“ Sarsaparilla” in Spanish is spelt zarz2parilla, 
with a z, as well as ¢arcaparilla, with a cedilla, 


* Clusii Lotic, lib. x. cap. xxii. p. 317. 


| Montaigne mentions it as a medicine (iii. 215), 
but the root, together with its Spanish name, was 
introduced into Europe towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. 


1520 (Gt | 
relict of Walter Devereux, Lord Ferrers, as appears 
from th 
Hereford on June 12,15 Henry VII. The jury 
| found that the said Thomas and Alice (Wallewen 


termination “clere” 
have arisen from the communication of Mr, 
| Waccotr in “N. & Q., 5 
it was taken, with an insufficient reference and 
therefore one not capal le of being easily verified, 
by Is. Taylor, Words and Places, p. 486, ed. 1863. 


hl 


and derived from zarza, a briar, and parilla, a 
little vine, Writing in the sixteenth century, 


te 
io 


Witiiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 
-OYNTZ 


ohanna 


Lapy Ferrers, Wire or Tuomas I 4 
h S. iii. 167).—This lady was J 


’ 





e Ing. p.m. of Thomas Beynam, taken at 


Thomas Poyntz and Johanna his wife, late wife 
of Walter Devereux, Lord of Ferrers, Knt., as of 
his castle and manor of Webley, by ki 

I presume she was the second wife of Li 
and I do not know that she is mentione 
the peerages. Can any one tell me whose daughter 
|she was? She seems to have held the manor of 
Web! 
inherit it or acquire a joint right under marriage 


settlement 


cht service. 
d Ferrers, 
in any of 


yr 
i 





cor Did she 





intly with her husband. 


J 
? 


Since writing the above I find that in 19 


Henry VI. Walter Devereux had a grant in fee 
lof three acres of meadow in Webbeley, in co. 
Hereford, which had be 


longed to John Oldcastle 
Knt., attainted. Joun Mac Leay. 


Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


‘ 


6" §. iii. 168).—The sense of the 
asa royal residence seems to 


“Creny 


‘ 


i. 400, from which 





that of Mr. F. 


laces, p. 190, ed. 1872 :— 


A more likely conjecture is 
Edmunds, Names of 


“ Clere, Engl. clear, indicating a cleared place in 
a forest. 


Examples : High-clere and Kings-clere, 
both in Hants.” To which may be added Burgh- 
clere in the same county. 

The word clear seems in use now with builders and 
surveyors in a similar sense to denote a free space, 
as when they say of the surface that it is ten feet 
in the clear, As a question of fact, Kings-clere is 
stated to have been a royal residence before the 
Norman conquest. Ep. Marsnatu. 


H.M.S. Asax, 1807 (6 S. iii. 187).-—The Ajax, 
runs, was.one of the squadron despatched to 


' 
: 
Constantinople in 1807, but there was no action 
on the 14th of February; on that day the ship 
unfortunately took fire in the eockpit, the flames 
spread rapidly, and in twenty minutes the vessel 
blew up. At the time of the accident she was 
lving at anchor in the mouth of the Dardanelles. 


| Capt. Blackwood and about 400 officers and men 
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were saved, whilst about 250—including Mr. | affectionate son.” I desire, however, to state most 
Donaldson, the master, Lieuts. Mitchell and Sib- | emphatically—1. That I can make nothing of nu 
thorp, Capt. Boyd of the marines, and Mr. Owens | in the second line; 2. That I do not feel at all 
the surgeon—perished. A note in the Gentleman’s | sure about Fapric in the fourth line; 3. That I 
Magazine (\xxvii. 369), mentions Mr. Potter as one | have learnt from the Antiquary and Pickwick not 
of those lost. Not long previously the Nautilus to be very positive about inscriptions; 4. That I 
yp had been wrec ked on a rocky island, and shall thankfully sit corrected by any brother corre- 
many of the crew lost ; the survivors were rescued | spondent better skilled in epigraphy than I pre- 
by the ill-fated Ajax, and were on board her at the | tend to be. P. J. F. GantiLioy, 
time of the fire (European Magazine, li. 313). | I beg leave to offer (for correction if need be) 
Admiral Duckworth passed the Dardanelles two) 4). following reading and translation of the 
days subsequently. Capt. Blackwood after ben ae ig tenes My age Me Wines, 
loss of his ship volunteered in the Royal George, | nope 
and obtained honourable mention in Sir J. Tr. | sniaiigiecte mae AXQVILI 
Duckworth’s despatch of Feb. 21, 1807. | BENEFiciaria 
| 
| 


epitaph found by Mr. Stennett at Vintimiglia :- 


Epwarp Sotty. PRAEFecti FABRICensium 


: - ‘ : . PECVLIARIS MATER 
The Ajax, 74 guns, Capt. the Hon. Henry yineo PIRpTiossn 


Blackwood, formed part of the squadron under the | FEC 
command of Sir John Duckworth, but was destroyed To the 
by fire when at anchor off Cape Janizary on the To Numerius . 
night of the 14th of February, 1807, five days | beneficiari 

prior to the passage of the ‘Dardanelles. The | of the Superintendent of Armourers, 





am juillus, 





area Ragap - . . age ae . a most dutiful Sor 
flames spread with such rapidity that in ten Peculiaris, his Mother, 


minutes after the ee = all hope he ade thie. 

saving the ship was abandoned. he rin of the od an * 

“hight. the shi, eS eee, = origin o t ippose Peculiaris and Tranquillus to have 

fire was never decisively ascertained. About 25( : cot te tthe om obt > aie 
me Led ont of hee ¢ lament of 6 A been slaves, and the latter, On obtaining his 
us -risher -“omplen ) bedede , ; 

, paneer we OS er freedom, to have received (as was usual in such 





full account of the disaster will be found in James’s 
Naval History. J. C. 


cases) the prenomen and the ve? gentilicium 


no? 
of his late master. Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 


A Roman Inscription (6™ §. iii. 127)—This| « Derx-ace.” “six-crnove.” &e. (Gt 
Ventimiglian memorial inscription is not in Dr. | 398) —J cannot name the author of the old distich 
Mommsen’s Corpus Inscr. Unless a better account | qyoted by Mr. Piatt. but I am quite sure that 
of it be forthcoming, I suggest that it may be read | the meaning of it is an epigramn form of the 
as follows (with two substitutions of f for e):— | medieval view of the “right thing” in taxation 
' | medizev: “righ ng axation. 
. M. NU. JUNIO TRANQVILLO BENEFIC[IARI ‘FY | If your readers will refer to the Essay upon Tazes, 
[ecTI] FABRIC[IA] PECULIARIS MATER FILIO PIENTISSIMO | calculated for the present Juncture of Affairs in 
FEC{ IT}. wre sem agar Par 5 tiie ilaansiie af tnt 
“Fabricia Peculiaris, his mother, has placed [this Ei ” rs publi hed by the Marquis of Halifax on 
memorial) to her most loving and dutiful son Nu. Junius, 1693, they will find ; him quoting against the 
a benejiciarius of the prefect.” middle classes of society this ancient saw, that, 
I cannot say of what “Nu.” may bean abbreviation, | iM taxes, stze-cing was to be easy, quatre-trois to 
“ Beneficiarii,” soldiers who had received certain | be fully charged, and deuce-ace to be exempted 
privileges for good conduct, are frequently men- In point of fact, it was an established maxim in 
tioned in the inscriptions. Dr. Mommsen enters | ™¢try England that the proper course in taxation 


8. iii. 


“ Peculiaris ” among the cognomina in his index. | W®S to charge money and personal estate not 
C. B. M. employed in trade, 7.¢. the accumulations of the 


middle class (the quatre-trois), double the charge 
upon land and trade. Land (the size-cing, 4. ¢. 
The o in the third line should be gq, and in the the aristocracy). was always to be let off easy 
fourth line e is twice incorrectly given for f. As Fndin oral the tata wean Tee dene ree) were to 
it is by no means certain that the rest of the in- he quit for next to nothing. This may have 
scription is correct, even after the above altera- been rough political economy, but it was a good 
tions, I hardly like to offer an authoritative trans- ‘Mustration of the then existing condition of the 
ati TT } 7 2 are reve j ‘ an ; 
lation. The following words are, however, plain | home balance of power amongst the three classes 
a = is) apenas) Canis smaquiite Be- | into which society was, and perhaps ever will be, 
nef(iciario) Praef(ecto) Fabric(s?), Peculiaris Mater | ~ sgn, g ‘ . 
divided. Frepx. HENDRIKS. 
Filio Pientissimo Fec(it). The sense, then, appears Sieh Ui nes meeint 
su. . ) ow neccssar 
to be “Sacred to the memory of Junius Tran- . PY ities 
quillus, privileged soldier, ‘clerk of the works.’| Prarp orn Mortimzr Cotziys? (6" §. iii. 207). 
Erected, at her own cost, by a mother to a most | —The lines are undoubtedly Mestlanse Collins's. 
y 


There are several errors in the transcription. 
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The mistake of the eing attributed to Praed 
has probably arisen from the fact that my husband 
them when writing an article entitled 
Praed’s Country,” which appeared in Belgravia, 
October, 1870. This trick of quoting himself 
when writing of another poet was a frequent one 

th my husband, and has led to some mystifica- 


q 1oted 


tion ; and this is not the only « yn on which it 
has given rise to a q estion in “N, & Q.” Blame- 
worthy as the ty seel t cannot be 


attributed to « 








y actuated t] n pirit which led 
( itterton to attribute I ve s to the monk 
He was struggling on as a journalist, doing hack 
work, whilst he knew he 1 do something 
better ; and when he received the editorial order 
to write on any particular poet he rather gloried 
in the power which enabled him to throw off 
verses in exact imitation of that poet, and thus 
deceive the public. But he never took the trouble 


to lay claim to his verses when any dispute arose ; | 


he had his little laugh to himself, and was con- 
tented. That the lines in question were no feeb! 








in which it is contained under the } 
ron,” but must be —_—* inder “ St. Patrick's 
Purgatory ” and “ MacC 
references given at p. 
for nothing whatever relating to Calderon is to be 
found on p. 59. The true references are Calderon's 





‘Daughter of the Air 8, 52, , 19 » 
Patrick’s Purgatory,” 68 ), 193, 255, tl 
rticle at p. 193 be J mon to both subjects, and 

t p devoted solely to the * Purgatory 





339).—Nurses | 
experience, and is O1 il 
be regarded as intended for the promotion of 
speedy and comfortable dying. It is applicable in 
extreme cases only, for where there is reasona 
prospect of the recovery of the patient it would 
have no effect. It consists in lowering the level 
of the patient’s head, and a necessity for changing 


the pillows is made a pretext for it. When it 
takes the form of a superstitious objection to 


s, nevertheless, founded 








imitation can be judged by tl able | feathe on experience. 
critic declared them to be the ] Suairvey Hipserp. 
ever writte I ’ est that the nurse wh 
Rosebank, Islewor w for the feather one 
+ ] n 
Nowiswatic (6" &. iL 309 + | su but s imply ‘pp! 
* _ “~ sit vit el When L pate 
question bears the bust ol a} ™ , f 
: ' . A — by pillows, it will be 
was struck by, Major-General laud Martin, | —*,, feather rf aly used for tl 
. oe nen ' sot feathe is ie 
H.E.LC.S. rn at Ly o died at Li soknow, 1. er “98 “ os ° ; 
. > } soo ises to be a support, Irom its 
1800), founder of the. well -kn wn Martiniére | “% et air . 23 
»0n a irieS OL it, And finds 


schools at Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons. Claud 
Martin t : 

m tO, to sig 
position he 
circa 1790 








werp painter, Christophorus see the 
engraving in La Maison Pla s, by 
L n De orge, Sé nd edit Dou . 
Bru 1878). The “Todi i 
to by your « respondent are the ho ynour 





conferred upon General iM irtin by the 

Delhi. The Lucknow Martiniére is located in 

Constantia House, a quaint old building, in which 

Martin lived and now lies at rest, in the vault 

under the central dome. A. C. 
Lucknow. 


th 


CaLpEnon DE LA Barca (6* §. iii, 209, 315). 
—“N. & Q.” ought not to forget its own share in 
Calderon literature. An interesting correspon- 
dence appeares d in 3™ S. viii. (July "OK 
1865), in which Canon Datroy, Mr. D. Mac- 
Cartny (the well-known author of Engl sh richer ar 
of some of the Spanish poet’s principal works 
F. C. H., and others took part. 
to note that the 


It may be useful 


Emveror of 





therefore the patient si 
that a comparatively ha flo k pillow g 
ort. At any rate, this is my own experience 


Wa. H. Peer. 


rives most 
Sup] 
in nursl 





Few superstitions to be more widely 
spread than the idea that a person cannot die 
quietly if there are any feathers from game birds 
in the bed or pillows ; but pigeons’ feathers have 

lly bad, if not w tation. Indeed, 
person struggling with death, one 


seem 


in equa 
in the case of 
more frequently hears the cause in puted to the 
presence of pigeons’ feathers than of 
birds’, The Russian peasantry ¢ 
legious to use them in beds, 

emblem of the Holy Spirit. 


Folk-lore of the Northern Counties. 








Guernsey. 


I well remember, some thirty years since, being 
scolded for placing two peacoc sks’ feathers above a 
picture, and being told that these feathers were 
“unlucky in the house.” As the possession 0 
them had cost me some trouble, I placed them as 


on 


|a decoration in the hen-house. They certainly 


whole of this correspondence | 


cannot be identified in the index to the volume | 


wrought no harm there; the hens did not dis- 
continue to lay, nor did the cock lie about the 
sunrise. I have, again, heard them spoken of as 











(im Lah 2 





na 
bus 
, + 
1OSU 
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‘lucky in the same county, Cambridgeshire. 
The eggs of Ss! ill birds were also c ynsidere | 
‘ lucky in the house.” 

* Jotty” (6%§ 226, 330, 5 


I my ty u D nary, will show tha 
was in u it tl yinning of th fourteentl 
centur It occurs in the rhymed 2? ince of 
A nd l. 155), which cannot be much later 
than a.D. 1300, The point is that the oldest sy 
¢y was l nswering ex ly tothe O.1 lif 











Cal lug 
llow I in earlier example than 
{’ l l 8 yy tra 1 ol 
y rmed the Q use of th 
ms 
And in brag of t r cat t v 
they c i « ! hav his « 1 his arm. t 
< yt ‘ his shirt to his f r | g in 
prison, t running wn by his heels k - 
A aM v I 2. ed. 1839 


S . 
1¢ } 

n i 

¢ y x 

¢ 1 

to in 

in I 

OF th 


ae Lor 
t . 
} , 
bey Ul 
9 ‘ 
t >t 





wa pl ed in the centre of the once railed en- 
closure, the rails being removed, and round the 
hancel forms were placed, which were 
occupied by those who remained to join in the 
Communion Service, after the fashion of the primi- 
tive churches. F. M. B. 


Lecenpa Avrea” (6% §. iii. 148, 177, 229, 
312).—I must apologize for having excited the 
curiosity of some correspondents of “N. & Q 
under false tences. I find that my copy of 
the Legenda Aurea is dated 1476, not 1474. I 
discovered the book in a cabinet only a short time 


999 








ago, and had not it by me when I wrote my query. i 








I beg to thank R. R. for his warning, but I am 
not likely to place an exaggerated value on the 
k ; my sole desire is for information. I find 
the library a number of curious old works of 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in different 
guages, and respecting such works I am, I 


fear, sadly ignorant. I hope, with leisure, to 
trouble “ N. & @.” with some queries as to their 
history and rarity while forming a catal 

















a. P. 

} 6% S. iii. 89, 238, 278).—TI n- 
ventors of this drink no doubt suppose they ar 
ilso the inventors of the name; but they are greatly 
mistaken. It is an old Greek word, « ind 
they may be surprised to learn that means 

beastly.” Such is the fact, however, t eriva- 
tion being (woy, an animal, and ecdos, likeness 
Joun Mvorray. 
| (; LIN “I To Wil I To ( LWI ? 
( S. il. 164, 259; ii. 2 

member the name “growler” f 
| cab being quite new, about 1 ) 

s I remember, generally under 

‘ t A the rever erate A Dn ‘ 

ears of per s who travelled in that kind of 
| conveyance Is it not rather absurd to seek in 
| Cotgrave the origin ef so notoriously modern a 
slang term as “growler”?) Jcottay Marsuatt 
| 
| The drivers of the four-w it fir called 
the hansoms “ shofuls 7 h has been 
already translated and of origin); and 
| then the public called the said lrivers ‘ or wler "og 


which appellation was transferred to the cabs 
. 
themselves. 


Boulogne-sur- Mer 


gne- er. 


Msemoyic Lives (6 §, iii, 86, 298, 334).— 
The version of these lines which I knew more than 
fifty years ago, when at Exeter College, was as 
| follows, and I think the scansion is better than 
iny yet given :— 


&s-Ald 1 m, Tim, 
l, Hé, | Jam, Pct, | Pét, John, | John, John, | 


j Jiide, Révé | lation 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“Hopie MINI CRAS 

rint” (6 §, ii. 512; iit. 216).—In DBooth’s 

| Epigrams (p. 328, ed. 1865) there is said to be 

an inscription on the tomb of “ John Stewart, at 
Inverness” :— 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON : 
=] 


“ Hodie mihi, cras tibi, Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
“ To-day is mine, to-morrow your's may be, 
And so doth pass this world’s poor pageantry.” 

Is not the reason for placing a skull at the foot of 
a crucifix that we may be reminded of the Gol- 
gotha where the cross was erected! The appro- 
priateness of this emblem is diminished by the 
consideration that the name Golgotha—Calvarium, 
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Kpaviov Toros—is due to the convex surface of | much corroded, an old fire back, oe tly of the 


the 
remains in the locality. 
Epwarp H. 


Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Marsnatt, M.A, 


Tue Atten Famity ann tHe MS. “ Concer 


TaTio” (6™ §, iii. 8, 213).—An admirable biblio- 
graphical analys s of the very celebrated book 
entitled Concertatio Ecclesia Cutholice, Tr ves, 


1594, is to be found in The ? 
of the late Mr. Jones, p. 17-50 (Chetham Soe 
vol. xlviii.). The first edition of 1583, which is in 
the Bodleian, is said by Dr. Cotton to have been 
the first book printed at Tréves, but Deschamps 
disputes the statement. The 1594 edition, 4to., 
is in the Chetham Library. Portions of it are of 
extreme value in the elucidation of the history of 
Elizabethan Lancashire. Could not Mr. Gittow 
be induced to re-edit it ? Joun E, Baivey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Py ] ery T tcls 


Onitvary Verses (6™ §S, i, 34, 84, 225, 287; 
ii. 97, 291; iii, 133). I believe I have now got 
down to the original author of these lines, He 
was neither Zachary Boyd nor Dean Swift. 

‘This Painting puts me in mind of a piece I once saw 
ina Country Inn, where was with the best skill of the 
workman represented King Pharaoh, with Moses and 


A , and some others, to explain which figures, was 
added this piece of Poetry 
Here Pharaoh with his Goggle Eyes does stare on 


The High-Priest Moses, with the Prophet A 
Why, what a Rascal 


Was he that would not let the People go to eat the 
Phaseal.” 
F, Kirkman’s The Wits ; or, Sport upon Sport, pt. ii., 


1672, preiact 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Exustree Hatt (6" §. iii. 186).—I do not think 
there is any history of this hous se, Which time has 
destroy e d, not I, its owner. hauncy « loes not 
mention it, nor, if I rightly remember, does Clutter- 
buck. Mr, J. E. Cussans, in the last part of his 
History of Hertfordshire, just published, tells us 
all that can be told about a house which has no 
historical records. It isa Tudor house no doubt, 
but the only relic of the Tudor time, beyond some 
little of the oak panelling, are the jambs and 
lintels of two of the three chimney- pi leces to which 
Mr. WALtteEN refers. In the centre of a kind of 
arabesque ornamenting the lintel of the largest is 
the date 1529. The third and what upholsterers 
call the overmantels of the two before mentioned 
are of the next century, and the figures on these 
last have nothing to do with African fetishes, but 
are merely what Miss Yonge calls “the hideous 
caryatides of the Jacobean period,” of which there 
are innumerable examples in England. There is 
nothing else whatever of interest in the house. In 
the garden I found, half buried in the earth and 


| 





ground rather than to the presence of human | seventeenth century, having a coat of 3 on it 


with the following quarterings :—1 o_ 1 A 
chevron between three demi-lions rampant ; 2, A 
fess vair between six crosses patonce ; 3, A fret 
and a canton. Elstree Hall belonged to the Nicolls, 
and was devised in 1747 by Samuel Nicoll, of 
Hillingdon, co. Middlesex, to his « 
Nicoll, of Brayton, co. York, who sold it 
Afterwards it belonged to the Villiers, a1 
sold by them to Dr. Morris, Rector of Elstree, at 
whose death in 1846 it was sold » Mr. Henry 
Robinson, and by him to me in 187 
After careful examination it was found impos- 
sible to repair the house efficiently. Its street front 
was irredeemably ugly, made of plaster and with 
pseudo-Gothic sham windows in it. There was 
absolutely nothing worth oy - and ther 
was no other course possible but to pall it down. 
This is now being done, and the chimney-piece 
and panelling have been removed to this house. 
Henry Hecks Gipprs, 
, near Elstree. 





t 
{ 
+. 





Aldenham Hous« 


Henry Hattywett, Mrisister or IFreip, ANI 
Henry Hattywett, Vicar or Cowrorp (6™ 58. 
iii. 324).—I find I have made a mistake in fixin 
the deat . of Henry Hallywell of Ifield in 1665 6. 
He was buried Feb. 14, 1666/7. Colonel Chester 
sends me an additional fact, viz, that Henry 
Hallywell the younger had a son James, baptized 
at Slaugham Dec. 7, 1681. H. Fisuwick. 





Books PUBLISHED BY SupscRIPTION (5' 
117, 150, 198, 417; 6" S. i. 125, 526; i : 
iii, 136, -I have a copy of “ Excerpta que- 
dam e Newtoni Principiis Philosophi 
cum Notis Variorum. Cantabrigiw, MpccLxvy.,” 
ito., with a list of the subscribers, numbering 
248, the greater part of whom are eminent Cam- 
bridge meno, bishops, professors, heads of i 
fellows, and divines, the whole forming an interest- 
ing and valuable list of the men of intellect of the 
time. The copy of the book in question is in- 
scribed, “E Libris Rob! Thorp, 8.T.P., 
the subscribers. 
Little Ealing. 





‘ , 
Vaturateu, 


one Oi 


A. i. 


Woman’s Tonove (6% S. i. 272, 404, 504; ii 
196, 337, 457; iii. 196).—Whhile looking 
catalogue from Mr. Coleman, of Totter 1m, :. 
found an epitaph which is, perhaps, in keepi 
with the poetry already cited :— 

“ Epitaphs and Epigrams, Curious, Quaint 
ing, from Vurious Sources, new cl. bds., 12m 

‘On an old Maid. 
Beneath this stone, a lump of c!a} 
Lies Arabella Young, 
Who on the 24th of May | 
Began to hold her tongue. ” 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 
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Wituram 
ossess a half. 
Pp € h 


“engraved 


f-length portrait of Pitt (in an oval), 
vy Richard Earlom from the orig ginal | 
picture by Gainsborough Dupont, 1792, in the} 
possession of Sir Brook Watson, Bart.” 


Wituram Ket ty, F.S.A. 


Leicester. 


Bric-4-Brac (4™ §. ii, 228 ; 6% S. iii. 216).— 
Littré holds that this word is formed in imitation 
of the phrase de brie et de broc = “from hither 
and thither,” which meant originally “with bric 
(i.e, snare to catch beasts) and with broe (i.¢., 
bottle of a peculiar shape),” the whole meaning 
what is obtained by hook or by crook, by every 
method, and from all sorts of odd places. So 
Littré, but I don’t suppose each part of the 
word is capable of exact etymological analysis 


It is probably one of those reduplicative words 
like our fim-f un, whim wham. A. L. M. 
“Heap” ano “ Tyre” (6 §, iii. 128).—Type, 
‘A canopy over a pulpit sometimes bore this 
nal Lee’s Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesias- 
tical Terms W. E. Bucktey. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WantTep (6 §. iii. 





Woman's faith and woman's trust ! 
W rite the characters in dust.” 


Song of Vidal the Minstrel i in the Betrothed, ch. xx. 
F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
Lectures on the Setence and Art of Teaching. By the 
late J Payne. (Lon, gmans & Co.) 


Ox educational questions the opinions of the late Pro- 
fessor of Education in the College of Preceptors will 
nec rily command the consideration of all engaged in 
teaching. But the valuable suggestions contained in this 
volume deserve for his essays a wider circle of readers. 
Mr. Payne brought to bear on his work an enthusiasm 
which years seemed rather to invigorate than diminish, 
and he expresses the results of his labours in a plain and 
pleasant style. The subject of education is one of con- 
summate national importance, since the relative place of 
of commercial enterprise will ulti- 


nations in the race 
mately be determined by the degree of instruction each 
gh authority has 


affords to ita industrial classes, A hi 

said that in mercantile affairs a German excels an 

Englishman, and this superiority is attributed to the 

excellence of the German high schools. Yet England 
t in its beaten paths, and is 








erto persevered 
of the methods, but even of the names 
tal teachers. Mr. Payne sets himself 
1e hi and to remove this ignorance by stimulating 

chief continental systems, suc! 








ich As 





Jn t's me hed 3 on the other, by inculcating a truer 
< ption f the functions of a teacher. He shows, in 
fact, t é jucati n is a science and an art, and that the 
I ples of the science give laws to the processes of the 
art He argues strenuou against the 

I iching and the fallacy of the inwar 
tot nd urges that it is the manner r 





+ 4 > lt a — | 
Pitt (6% §. iii. 48, 76, 217).—I| 
tion. There is so 





| lace clamo 


thing taught which constitutes the real value of instruc- 
much of interest contained in the 
| volume that we hope it will meet with such success as to 
| warrant the publishers in issuing a eecond instalment of 
Mr. Payne's essays. 


The Popish Kingdo r Reig Antichrist. Written 
in Latin Verse by Thon as Naogeorgus, and Englyshed 
by Barnabe Googe, 1570. Edited by R, C. Hope. 
(Satchell & Co.) 

A CAPITAL reprint of a work not only curious and in- 

teresting in itself as one of the rarest of books—there 

being, so far as is known, but one perfect copy in existence 

but also valuable for the quaint descriptions of the 
customs and superstitions of the seventeenth century, 
which cennot fail to be valuable and we'come to the 
folk-lorist and student of social life. The work has 
never before been reprinted in full, but it must be 
familiar to many from the _ use made of the fourth 
book by Brande in his 7’ lar Antigu , and besides 
by the reprint ~ year “of ‘this fourth book by Mr. 


Furnivall for the New Shakspere Society. Mr. Arber'’s 
caref ful and ex! austive oy to his reprint of the 
Eclogs and Sonnettes in 1871 left but little opportunity 


or ch nee for Mr. Hope to set before us any further 
particulars relating to the poet, but what he has done 
he has done well, and he has succeeded in unearth- 
ing some events in Googe’s career which had escaped 
even Mr. Arber’s research. The work, which is a 
translation by Barnabe Googe of a Latin original by 
Thomas Naogeorgus (that is, Thomas Kirchmeyer), a 
strong Lutheran, appeared first in 1570, and is written 
in seven-syllable« 4 rhyming alexandrinee, which are far 
from being deficient in vigour and smoothness. The 
etrong Protestant prejudices of the author are unmis- 
takably shown in his bitter diatribes against the social 
and religious corruptions of the time. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Hone on the manner in which he has 
fulfilled his task, which reflects credit on all concerned, 
though we should have liked to have seen the work 
bound in a manner more worthy of its value. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VII, Preserved in the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in England. 
Arranged an i Catalogued by James Gairdner.—YV ol. V., 

531-1532, (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Brewenr’s design of including in his calendar every 

known source of contemporary information regarding 

the reign of Henry VIII. was planned on so gigantic a 

scale, that it is scarcely to be wondered at P that the 

original editor did not live to complete so vast an under- 
taking. Nine unwieldy volumes of nearly ath usand pages 
each, and twenty years of labour have only brought down 
the calendar to tiie end of 1530, so that the story of the 
chief events of this reign has still to be written. The 
documents cal = in this volume range over the 

years 32, andare chiefly occupied wi th the dreary 
ject of the din vorce. They make it possible for the 

t time to trace every move and countermove in the 

proceedings, both at Rome and in England, whilst the 

king was straining every nerve to accomp)lis! 
peameany offending the public opinion of al 
pen defiance of Papal interdicts and exco1 

His final separation from Katherine took p 

1551, and from that time it was a public sca 

Anne Boleyn was the king's constant com] 

his journeys, and was universally regarded as his 1 

She rode openly by his side in his progress to the north, 

and in several towns which they passed through the 

women insulted her in the royal presence, and the popu- 
ured for the king to take bs 





531- 









ick his wife. Anne 
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Soleyn’s guilty relations with the King were formally 
denounced in more than one Papal brief, and the impu- 
tation was never denied. None of her contemporaries 
doubted her guilt, and it would be idle to pretend to 
disbelieve it now in the face of the evidence collected in 
this volume. Mr. Gairdner has not attempted to chal 
lenge comparison with his predec essor as an historian, 
and those long historical introductions which were a 
labour of love to Mr. Brewer will henceforth be dis 
continued, It must be confessed, however 
were foreign to the proper office of a calendarer, and 
that their fulness could oniy be justified by the editor's 
special = fications and devotion to the subject; but 
although it is an irreparable loss to historical literature 
that Mr. Brewer's commentary was interrupted at so 
critical a period, his successor has done his work so 
well within the limits prescribed to him that we need 
have no misgivings for the successful completion of the 
calendar. 


Prize Translations, Poems, and Parodies. Reprinted 
from the Journal of lucation. (Walker & Co.) 
Tne editor of the Jou Education may fairly be 
congratulated upon having discovered an amusement 
which, as he saya, “is at least as profitable as double 
acrostics.”” He has offered prizes for the best transla- 
tions of certain French and German poems, and now 
reprints a selection from ‘the most successful contri- 
butions. Speaking generally, those from the German 
are better than those from the French, probably from 
the closer affinities between the former language and 
our own. In none of the versions here given ia the 
peculiar cachet of De Musset at all caught, although it 
must be admitted that Miss Shore’s “J'ai pe rdu ma 
force et ma vie" is a creditable attempt. Nor have any 
of the writers at all reproduced the lofty scorn of Cor- 
neille in the “ Ravages du Temps” (here unaccountably 
shorn of two of its stanzas), or advanced upon the ex- 
cellent paraphrase of Mr. Frederick Locker, one verse of 
which has long seemed to us to be beyond improvement : 
“In days to come the peer or clown, 

With whom I still shall win renown, 

Will only know that you were fair 

Because I chanced to say you were.” 
But if high praise cannot 
of Corneille and De Musset, 
produced a really excellent Scotch copy of Béranger's 
“ Mon Habit,” and (save and ¢ xcept the absurd tran 
tion of faucille as scythe”) Mr. Bourdillon’s “ Wi 
Flower ’ pleasantly re-echoes Gustave Lemoine. Mrs 
Stracey’s version of Charles of Orleans is also good. But 
why does this lady, as well as Mr. Bourdillon, entitle this 
form “ Triolets No modern critic would call it a 
“ Triolet,” still ‘ Triolets Strictly speaking, 
although there may & some confusion in the old Arts de 

thet rique, Charles of Orleans never wrote a tri ‘let : 

but he wrote a great many rondels, of which “ Dieu, 
qu’il la fait bon regarder” (we quote from D’Hericault’s 
edition) is one. We must not omit to say a word for the 
clever parody of “ De Profundis } 


ral of 


be awarded to the renderings 
Mr. Donald McAlister has 


(sic 


less 


"at the end of the book 
The epigrams, however, lack brevity and finish. On the 
whole, we hope the editor of the Journal of cation 
will give us some more selections from his “ Parnassus.’ 
If the present samples cannot be wholly commended 
they show abundantly that there is a great deal of 
rary facility stirring which only requires the stimulus of 
opportunity. 


Tne Sacristy (New Series, No 1, for April, Hodges), 
under the editorship of Mr. E. Walford, M.A., and Mr. 
G. G. Scott, M.A., enters upo n a new life, which we 
trust may be long enough to enable it 


| usefulness before the revived Sacristy, if 


that they | 





| they relate to 


lite- 


to throw much 


light upon the numerous topics, antiquarian and archzo- 
logical, with which it proposes to deal. The illustra- 
tions comprise subjects of architectural interest, frc m 
the Oratory at Birming zham to the conventual Church of 
Sion in the valley of the Rhone. The articles touch 
upon fairy superstitions as well as upon brasses and 
purely architectural questions. There is a wide fie ld of 
it fu . s even 
before us by Mr. 


but a portion of the programme set 


Walford. 

Aw advanced copy of Our 
the list of contents on the title-page it will t 
how diverse a class of readers this new month! 
for patronage, 


Times has reached us. From 


seen to 


e 
y appeals 


Ix view of the approaching debates in Parliament on 
the Irish Land question, we cannot do better than draw 
the attention of our readers to the series of pamy hleta 
issued by the Irish Land Comm Great George 
Street, S.W. 


ittee, 26, 


Notices to Correspondents. 
-The evidence produced is a charter ir 
Re Honoris de Richr which rt 
“Ego Willielmus cognomento Bastardus, Rex 
ke. To Mr. Freeman (Norman Cong 
this document appears “ palpably s 
on to say that “those who acce; ‘ 
unique.” That others gave William this d 
of course, well known. Whether he gave 
must be decided by 1 students 


individual 
according to the weight they allow to the evil 
K. R. 


-The Princess of Eboli: Anne 
wife of Ruy Gomez de Silva, favourite of 
The Princess des Ursins: Anne Marie de la ' 
“des Ursins” being the French form of the name 
second husband, the Roman Prince Orsini, who die 
1698, 
F. M. R A ¥ 


Ghent ”).—See “ N 


ANON 
istrum ond, 


est 


iin 


How they br ught the good news from 
-&Q,” 548. i. 71, 174, 298, 418; ii 
l7. 

W. M. P.—The statement covered the ! 
of the political period, which, strictly *p 
with the flight of James II. The arch 
bears no party name, but is called J: scobean. 

A. A. B.—We have seen similar statements elzewhere, 
and believe the facts to be reported correctly, so far as 
the existence of such a claim and such an 
association. 

Josepnus.—The date of Lord Beaconsfie! 
been definitely fixed as Dec. 21, 1804; but n 
number of the house in the Adelphi in 


has 
so the 


which the late 


| peer was born, 


Epuuxp M, Boyts.—-There is 
tion, but it would be wasted on 
theory in question, and would only i 
controversy. 

H. P. B ‘Who was 

N 5! S. ii. 217. 


(Philade 


Frenes 
pIphia) and 


NnoTl 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’’’—Advertisem« 
Business Letters to “The Publis my! “ _ the Off 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we Sultan to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


com- 


and 








